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PENNA. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at GREENSBURG, WESTMORELAND Co., on the 7th, 
Sth and 9th days of Aucust, 1860. 

The exercises will commence on Tuesday, the 7th, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. The business of the first day will con- 
sist of the discussion of miscellaneous topics, and the 
address of the president, Prof. C. R. Coburn. 

Addresses will be delivered by Prof. E. L. Youmans, of 
N. Y.; Edgar Cowan, Esq., of Greensburg, and others.— 
Reports upon various subjects connected with education 
and the profession of teaching, will be presented by teach- 
ers appointed for that purpose. 

A full programme of proceedings will be published as 
soon as arrangements are completed. 

Arrangements will, without doubt, be made with the 
several Railroad companies, for a reduction of fare to those 
attending the meeting. 

The place of meeting was fixed upon at the last session, 
in compliance with an earnest and cordial invitation ex- 
tended by the Superintendent and teachers of Westmore- 
land county. Greensburg is located on the Pa Central 
Railroad, thirty miles east of Pittsburg. Considering the 
greater facilities for travelling in the eastern portion of 
the State, when compared with the western, Greensburg 
becomes quite central. Those east of the Susquehanna 
can reach the place of meeting in about the same time as 
those living west of the Allegheny. We see no reason) 
why the teachers of the eastern and western portions of 
our State may not meet together. Let there be a general 
gathering of the friends of education. We trust that 
County Superintendents will not only be in attendance) 
themselves, but will urge out the teachers of their respec- 
tive counties. We are assured of a cordial welcome at| 
Greensburg. Open hands, hearts and houses will greet| 
the friends of the cause. The scenery presented in trav ca 
ing over the Pa. Central Railroad, cannot be excelled i 
this country. F, A. ALLEN, 

Chairman of Ex. Com. 


West Chester, April 24, 1860. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

In August last, during the session of the National 
Teachers’ Association, held in Washington, D. C., the} 
Board of Directors, according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution,— 

Resolved, That the next Meeting of the Association be 
held in Madison, Wisconsin ; commencing on the second | 
Wednesday of August, (the Sth) and continuing four days. 





| duction in the price of fare. 


But in view of several considerations, and at the re- 
quest of many of the members of the Board, and others 
of the Association, it is considered best to change the 
place of meeting from Madison to Buffalo, New York. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Association will, 
therefore, be held in Burrato, on the 2d Wednesday 
of August next, (the 8th,) commencing at 10 o’clock, A. 

This change of place is called for by many, both East 
and West; indeed, the proposed change meets with the 
general approbation of all. 

The friends of the cause in Buffalo extend to us a hearty 
welcome. They pledge themselves that every facility 
shall be afforded for the business of the Association, and 
that they will do all in their power to make the occasion 
one of pleasure and profit. 

Arrangements will be made with the hotels, for a re- 
Ladies will be entertained 


gratuitously. On the principal lines of travel, the usual 
reduction of fare is expected. 

It is well known that the city of Buffalo isa most de- 
lightful summer resort; cool and healthy, and that the 
people are noted for their public spirit and generous hos- 
pitality. It will be remembered that Niagara is within a 
few miles of the city, and can be visited at any hour of 


the day. 

Arrangements have been made to secure able 
lar Lecturers. Several important reports and ot 
will be presented. The meeting is expecte one of 
the most interesting ever held in the country. Particulars 
given in a few days, in the Programme of the Meeting. 

J. W. BuLKLey, President. 
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Z. Richards, Sec’y. 


JOURNAL AND DISTRICT SECRETARY. 

“Ts the out-going Secretary entitled to the old 
volumes of the Journal, in his possession, that were 
subscribed for by the State? Please answer this 
question in the Journal.” 

In reply to this question, asked recently by the 
| newly elected Secretary of a district, we say that 
the volumes and numbers of the Journal in the 
| hands of the Secretary of a school board, that were 
'| subscribed and paid for by the State, belong to the 
board, and not to the Secretary as an individual ; 
and that on every change of Secretary, they are to 
be handed over by the out-going officer to his suc- 
cessor, as a part of the property and documents in 
his possession, belonging to the board. The same 
will be the rule, in case the copy sent to the Secre- 
tary be subscribed for by the district and paid for 
out of the district fund:—the object of the law 
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of the board, the decisions and instructions of the 
State Superintendent, for the publication of which 
the Journal is, by law, made the official organ. 





Luzerne County: The report by a committee 
appointed by the Luzerne co. Teachers’ Institute, 
in this No., is a most interesting document. It is 
upon the aspects and necessities of popular instruc- 
tion in the county, generally ; but it embraces sta- 
tistics showing the progress of the system since the 
efficient administration of the County Superinten- 
dency commenced. Whether re-elected or not, it 
is a proud testimonial to the ability and success of 
Supt. Richardson; and one which will repay much 
of the toil he has undergone. 








THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
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being, in both cases, to retain within constant reach play of set questions and answers at an exhibition, 


the time thus spent is worse than wasted, and the 
pupils, as well as the public, are cheated. In the 
case of Pine district, there is no trace of this disin. 
genuous practice, and the Coprvention is therefore 
to be commended. 





THE PAST OF THIS JOURNAL. 

In the last number, an account of some changes 
that are designed in the matter and mode of conduct- 
ing this Journal, was promised ; but before speaking 
of the future, it seems necessary to revert to thé 
past, somewhat in detail. 

The idea of commencing the publication of the 
Journal, at the time and in the form at first adopted 
was not the editors’. A resolution was offered bya 
member of the Lancaster County Educational Asso- 
ciation, of which the writer was then President, that 


This number goes to press before the result) he should commence the publication of a monthly 
of the selection of these officers for the next term educational periodical, to be the organ of that Asso- 
is known; but, if we may judge from the interest) ciation, as soon as five hundred subscribers were ob- 
manifested in every part of the State, the action of| tained. The writer was neither consulted before the 
the Directors’ conventions will be more careful and resolution was offered, nor did he oppose its passage: 
more in accordance with the intention of the school | for pass it did unanimously, and the spirit that prom- 
Almost every one of our ex-/ised the required number of subscribers seemed 
A few members soon obtained and sent in 


law than heretofore. 
changes amongst the county newspapers, contains) aroused. 
articles on the subject,—cither editorial or commu-| the names of some subscribers, and, supposing that 
nicated ; and all dwell upon the necessity of select-| others had done likewise to the required extent, be. 
ing teachers of high qualifications for the station. | came impatient for the appearance of the work. But 
This shows that the community is, at last, realizing] unfortunately, the others had not performed their 
the true purpose of the Legislature in creating the! part. No matter,—something was to be risked ; ani 
office, and the true function of this agency in the | the first number made its appearance in February. 


common school system. If this expectation be} 
realized, and efficient officers, with fair salaries, be | 
chosen in all the counties, the result of the next 
three years labor will justify this feature of the law | 
against all opponents, and introduce a degree of 
harmonious proceedings and of efficient life into! 
the local operations of the system, that will remove) 
the last vestige of opposition. | 
| 
SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. 

In this No. will be found the proceedings, einie 
what in detail, of a convention of the schools of 
Pine Dt., Allegheny county. We comply cheer-| 
fully with the request to publish it, not only to, 
show the school life of that district, but to indicate | 





though dated as of January, 1852, with a list of ac- 


tual subscribers Jess than sixty. And here it may be 


| parenthesized, that the promised 500 have never sine: 


been obtained in the county of Lancaster,—the lar. 
gest list therein at any one time since being abou 


| 420. 


Almast instantly on the first appearance of th 
the work, a few subscriptions came in from other 
counties, from persons who labored under the mista 


ken impression that the Journal was a State and no‘, 


a mere County publication. Some were returned wit) 
the proper explanation ; but the demand for it, ever 
in that limited form, seemed still to grow ; and accor. 
dingly, in July 1852, (the beginning of the secon! 
half year of its existence,) the title was changed 


to others that a good effect upon the community, | from “The School Journal” to the “ Pennsylvanit 
as well as the schools composing the convention,| School Journal ;” the size was increased from 16 t 
may be produced by this means. Beyond question, | 32 pages ; and it entered the field as a State educa 


much interest may be excited in favor of education | 
and much prejudice removed, in this way; but the, 
proceedings should be carefully watched and guided. | 

A convention of all the schools of a district, or! 


tional periodical, with little over 500 paying subscri- 
bers. 

To follow up this branch of the history, it may )' 
stated in that 1854, the list had reached near 2000. 


an examination or exhibition of a single school, at ‘and was steadily growing ; but in that year, the Jour 
the close of the term, has a good effect, if honestly | nal was made the organ of the Common School De 


gotten up and conducted. But when the greater 
part of the term is spent in memorizing pieces and 
making special preparations for the effective dis- 


| partment, had thus about 1700 names added to it: 


i list, and has never increased in circulation since. — 


‘The monthly impression was then raised to 450 
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where it has continued without addition, ever since, 
leaving about 600 unbroken sets for future use. 
This stagnating result of the State patronage upon | 
the subscription to the Journal, though foreseen to 
some extent, has been greater than was expected.— 
It proceeded from various causes : 1. Many teachers 
hearing that the publication intended for their bene- 
fit, was patronized by the State, felt relieved from 


the duty of contributing to its support out of their 


slender salaries, and let their subscriptions run out ; 
2. Many who had not taken it before, but who were 
thinking of doing so, gave up the good intention un- 
der the impression that their aid was no longer needed; 
3. Many teachers had access to the copy sent to the 
Secretary of the — for the use of the board, and 
thus saved the dollar ; 4. The year before the State 


snbscribed, school “sis were beginning to take six , 
copies for the use of the members, and paying for, 


them out of the funds of the district. This practice 
almost entirely ceased when the State subscribed for 


one copy ; 5. The presence of the “ Official Matter” | 
r, seemed to lead to the idea, that there | 


in each numbe 
was less of a practical character in its contents than 
was desirable,—whereas the Journal, being, as it was, 
larger in size than any in the Union, had ample room | 
for both, and actually published all the practical 
articles, at all worthy of publication, that were sent 
for insertion; 6. And finally, the establishment of 
educational periodicals in other parts of the 
under the mistaken belief that it was a money-ma- 


State, 


king business, also somewhat detracted from the sup- | 


port that this Journal would have received. 


The income derived from advertisements by a work 
of this kind, forms a considerable portion of its re- 
liance. The Journal's advertising receipts had grown 
up gradually, till in 1857 the amount was 1875 
money crisis of 1857 brought this item down to $2 
in 1858. In 1859 it rose to $467; and in 1860 will 
probably get up to $650. 

Exclusive of the extra copies stored up for sale, 
and taking into account all the receipts and expenses 
since its commencement, from all sources, the income 
to the editor has been less than $400 a year. 

This statement is made, to correct an erroneous im- 
pression that the Journal has been a lucrative enter- | 
prize; and it is made now, when a change in its | 
character, to some extent, is designed, and when an | 
improvement in its income is expected ; the editor. 
assuring his readers that if they think the one desira- | 


\be said—liter@ scripte manent. 
‘for themselves, 
‘to. 
| supposed to be understood ; 
‘from intruding upon the professional reader many ar- 


Igy stem, or a 


‘matter perar eee in, ‘the J pentose are to be explained 
and reviewed. ‘These have not pleased every one, 
any more than the old man and his son did, in the 
matter of the donkey ; but, as success in a right effort 
jis the best answer to objection, the fact that the 
Journal is now in its eighth year,—whereas, no other 
educational periodical ever attempted in the State, 
has yet out-lived one-third of that time—is respect- 
fully entered as a comprehensive justification of the 
course heretofore pursued. To this it may be added, 
that that which has received the unwavering support 
of the best teachers in the State—few in number 
though they may have been,—and which has been 
one of the agencies in developing our glorious com- 
mon school system, cannot have been very far from 
the standard required by the time, much less radi- 
cally defective in principle. 

To come to details, however,—the contents of the 
Journal may be thus classified :—1. Editorial mat- 
ter Book Notices; 3. Official matter; 4. Origi- 
nal communications; 5. Proceedings of meetings ; 
6. Selections from other prints, &c.; 7. Reports, lec- 
Though not always in 
this order, these are the main divisions of its con- 
a 


tures, addresses and essays. 


The editorial matter has always been first in or- 
ia in the Journal, not because it was supposed to 
‘be the best part of the contents, but because the 
Journal, being a two-form periodical and the dast form 
always made up /jirst, it followed, as the pages were 
made up backward, that the first pages of each num- 
ber were the last completed. These last made-up 
pages are precisely the place where the editor is to 


put in his last words—be they explanatory, apologe- 


_tic, or promissory—to the reader; and hence, as the 

} ‘ ° 7 
The | editorial matter should all go together, the first pages 
32 | of each number came to be devoted to the editor.— 


(So much for place. 


As to the editorial matter and manner, little will 
They must speak 
Three rules, however, were adhered 
1. Not to write on any subject which was not 
this prevented the writer 


ticles on practical teaching—that branch being left 
to correspondents. 2. Not to shrink from plainly 
giving his opinion on any great interest of the school 
any act of its officers, when the good of 


the cause required it. Not to be drawn into con- 





ble, he feels the other to be indispensable. He has | troversy, yet to open the pages of the Journal freely 
never been in the habit of complaining, or of taking | to the discussion of every legitimate educational to- 
even the ordinary means to tax the profession for his pie. —And now, near the end of the eighth year of the 
own benefit; but now that the time has come for a! ‘existence of the Journal, in its State capacity, no re- 
forward movement, and the prospect of fair remune- | 'gret is felt for having adopted and adhered to these 
ration for his taker f is promising, he deems himself. rules. 
entitled to realize it. 2. Book Notices, All these have been the work 
But the past has another prospect, beside the pe-|of the editor himself;—the numerous slips sent for 
cuniary one. The manner of conducting, and the!insertion and prepared by publishers or authors hay- 
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ing been declined. Books that were supposed good, | swer at roll-call with an educational or moral senti- 


were so designated and the reasons briefly given; 
those that were found objectionable were so charac- 
terized, and the particulars wherein they failed were 
stated. 
fact that the Journal's approval or disapproval of a 
work has not been without effect upon sales. 

3. Official matter. This has ever been strictly of- 
ficial and wholly without control by the editor. It, 
therefore, admits of no comment here. 


To this course is no doubt attributable the 


ment, thus became known and spread over the State. 
So of the appointment and agency of “ critics”; the 
invaluable improvement of “ class drills ;” the gene. 
ral introduction of “ voeal music,” &c., &e. 
dition to this, the proof these publications 
of the extent and kind of educational life and ad- 
vancement in each county, and the very publication 
of the mere names of the resident and active teach- 
ers, on committees, &c., were also advantageous.— 


In ad. ' 
afforded 


4. The Original Communications have always been | Hence, however some may have been disobliged, the 


what they purported :—the sentiments of their wri- 
ters. these publications. 
and some times corrections to fit them for the press, 
were indispensable; but the sentiments of the wri- 
ters were never intentionally even modified. Neither 
did the editor, in a single case, ever attempt to palm 
off his own views upon his readers, under an assumed 
name, as a contributor. A responsible author was 
had for every line; and in most cases the contribu- 
tions were voluntarily offered ;—only on two or three 
occasions in eight years had the editor occasion to 
appeal privately to the friends of the cause for this 
kind of aid. The articles, too, were of the descrip- 
tion that the times required;—being from and for 
those laboring in the rudimental work of the profes- 
sion, they related to the practical questions and du- 
ties at the foundation of the system, and mostly in the 
primary common school. And herein is believed to 
be found the most valuable feature in the Journal's 


In the earlier volumes, considerable alterations 

6. Selections from other Publications are now en- 
tirely different from what they were in the first vol- 
‘umes. Then, they consisted, exclusively, of arti 
cles taken from the educational periodicals of other 
States. But these were soon found to be mostly 
either on mere theoretical subjects, or upon local 
matters in their own States ; neither of which were 
‘suitable to us or our wants. But gradually there 
‘sprang up in our own county newspapers, the practice 
of including, if not an “ Educational Department, 
yet at least the frequent insertion of communications 


‘ers. These were at once perceived to be of more 
linterest and value than any selections from abroai, 
‘and were substituted for the former class of articles: 
and the result has been quite satisfactory. The pub- 
‘lication of a good article of this kind in the local 
usefulness. It would have been very easy to enlist a| paper, reaches a larger number of readers in the pro- 
corps of correspondents from the higher institutions, per county, than its first insertion in the Journi! 
on the higher branches and more advanced duties of |Could efiect ; while its republication, in this period. 
the school room ; but the Journal had its work to do ¢#l, gives ita State circulation, It has also bees 
found that the transfer of a fugitive piece of thi 


And now, on look- : 
class, to the more prominent columns of the Journ: 


at the foundation; and it did it. 
ing back upon its long list of unsolicited and in most 
cases unknown correspondents, it feels proud of them has been a stimulaut to the writer to continue lh: 
and of its work, and of the solid foundation that has |#orts at home. 
been laid. 7. The last department of the Journal’s content: 
5. More fault has been found with the proceedings |and the one over which the editor has had least con; 
of Educational Meetings of the various kinds, that|trol, is that of Addresses, Lectures, Essays, ¥e— 
have occupied so much space, than with any other | Most of the articles of this class that have been in 
portion of the Journal’s contents, and more doubt | serted, were at the request of meetings, &c. Of th: 
Yet | comparatively few that were his own selection, « 


} 


| 
| 
} 
| 


has also been felt by the editor on this point. 
ona retrospect of the progress of Teachers’ Insti- | seemed to be promotive of some one or other depart 
utes, County Associations, and other assemblages ment of the work ; and all, of both classes, were such 
for improvement, the beneficial effect of these repeat- | as might be read with profit by every teacher, direc 
Many of them ar 





ed publications seems very apparent. Institutes were |tor and friend of education. 
wholly, and associations nearly, unknown in this State learned, able and highly finished productions, thi 
when the Journal began to advocate their establish- | Will compare favorably with those of any other branc 
ment, and chronicle their doings. By its aid, with ‘of science or business ; and the publication of seve 
other agencies, the form and nature of their proceed- ‘ral of them, has been one of the means of bringit! 
ings became gradually more and more known, and into notice, teachers and others who now stand # 
their necessity understood; till now they are fully the head of the profession, and prominent among* 
comprehended and firmly established in every coun- the useful characters of their time and place. 

ty. This is the general result ; and the effect is no | In the original composition and in the selection | 
less obvious in minor particulars. For instance : the ‘the matter for the 3072 large pages which form th 
practice of having the members of an Institute an-'eight volumes of the enlarged Journal, now neat! 


. ' 
‘editor cannot now regard as an error or as useless, 


on school affairs and topics, by able resident teach- | 
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complete, of course mistakes were committed in all|local knowledge of the Board can successfully deal 
the departments. Matters no doubt were admitted with. 
that should have been excluded ; and rejections may ‘The first point to be determined is, Whether the 
have been occasionally made on insufficient ground. | right time for this forward step has arrived? In the 
3ut on looking back, the chief wonder is, that so abstract, it is certainly true that the grading of 
much, really good, improving and interesting, could the schools—which is the completing of the main 
have been gleaned from a field, that promised so lit- idea of the system, in this respect,—can never be 
tle; not that a small portion of worthless matter, commenced or effected too soon. But in practice, 
should have been garnered up with the sound grain. the available time must be waited for. If the ex- 
It would have been easy, by a sprinkling of light: isting school tax is large and complained of ;—if 
literature, by controversy, and by indiscriminate ap- the district is in debt for the recent erection of the 
plause of everything that was said and done in the ordinary mixed schools; if the term of teaching is 
educational field, to have made this work more popu- short; if the teachers of the district are ill quali- 
lar and engaging; but that was not its mission.— fied and with little spirit of improvement in them ; 
Whether, on the other hand, that which really was or if, on the whole, the educational feeling is at a 
its mission, has, to any considerable extent, been ful- low ebb ;—then the attempt to grade the schools 
filled, is for the future to tell. and thus increase the expenses of the district, will 
And here, having at length found an opportunity be but making bad worse, and this desirable im- 
of telling what has long been in our mind to say, we provement must be postponed till a more fitting 
must for the present stop. The past of this Journal and promising season. 
has now been explained, and to some extent vindica- But when the district is out of debt, the ordinary 
ted. The announcement of its intended future, iN school houses sufficiently good and numerous for 
detail, must be left for the next, which will be the yse as Primaries, the school feeling of the district 
last number of the current volume ;—with the sin- good and improving, the tax not onerous or gene- 
gle remark, now, that though change will be made, 
it will only be such change as the advancing wants 
and the higher aims of the system seem to require. 


rally complained of, and the teachers “live,” pro- 
| gressive, and united,—it would seem that the time 
asin ‘had come, for so arranging the system of instruc- 
GRADING SCHOOLS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. __ tion in the districts, by grading the schools, as to 
As Boards of Directors are now, or soon will be, afford to its youth all the education, in the higher 
arranging the houses for the next school year’s 2S well as the rudimentary branches, which they 
term of teaching, and as it is hoped that some of Will need for the general purposes of life. 
the rural districts are in a condition to commence! ‘To the directors of such districts, the general 
the grading of their schools, it may not be out of principles advanced in the “ School Architecture” 
place to offer a few suggestions on the subject. will be of use ; but to meet the local difficulties and 
The whole question is fully considered, in its ge- peculiarities of each case, there is no guide but 
neral nature and results, in the “ Pennsylvania their own prudence. 
School Architecture,” whichis or oughtto bein the The place for locating the first school of a higher 
possession of every Board, having been placed in grade than the primary, will present a point of 
the hands of the Secretary of each school district much difficulty. It often happens that but one 
in the school year 1855-6. If not now in the hands higher school can be at first established in the dis- 
of the Board, it will probably be found in posses- trict, though several will be ultimately required ; 
sion of the person who was the district Secretary and the citizens at a distance from the point first 
that. year, or one of his successors, and should be favored, may be so unreasonable as not to wait till 
at once restored to the present Secretary for the the means of the board enable them to acecommo- 
use of the Board. The number of copies printed date all. To avoid as much as possible of this 
by the State having been limited, it is now impos- difficulty, perhaps the better way will be to locate 
sible to supply the districts with others, and the the first higher school as near the centre of the dis- 


| work should therefore be carefully preserved. In trict as possible—always having reference to the 


the first chapter under the head of “ Grading,” and location of others that are subsequently to be es- 
’ and to give the advanced pupils of the 





the second under the head of “ Locating ” schoo] tablished, 
houses, many suggestions that may be useful will] Whole district, the right to attend it, if qualified, 


be found ; and as the work is of public authority, it This will be doing the best for them that the means 


should be at least consulted, on these points. of the board will admit, till similar schools can be 
But in addition to the general principles laid provided for them nearer home. 
down in the Architecture, many local considera-| Sometimes a large village, or a section with a 


’ tions will arise and must be taken into the account; much denser population than the other portions, 
thus surrounding the question with other difficul-| will be found in a district, though not at or near 


ties, which nothing but the sound discretion and the territorial centre. The claims of the larger 
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number of pupils that can be accommodated by the 
location of the first higher school at such a point, 


should, of course, outweigh the demands of mere lo- | 


cal centralness; and the school should be there 


placed, with the right, however, to those from other | 


portions of the district, found properly qualified, | 
also to enter upon due application. 

In the location of the first graded—that is—high- 
er school, of a district, ill feeling and opposition 
have, in several cases, arisen from the fact that one 


of the former mixed school buildings was enlarged , 


and appropriated to that purpose ; thus sending the 
smaller pupils, who live near and previously atten- 
ded it, to some other primary school at a much 
greater distance, Unthinking not ap-| 
preciating the reason for the change, listen to the 
complaints of their children, aad thus an opposi-| 


parents, 


tion is raised, that, in more cases than one, has de- | 


feated the whole movement. ‘This can be avoided, 


either by leaving the old building in undisturbed | 


possession of the smaller scholars, or by enlarging 


it, somewhat or the Union plan, with a room for 


the primary as well as one for the advanced pupils, 
and two or more teachers. 


A proposition is occasionally made, to obviate } 


the difficulty arising from the increased taxation 


caused by the grading of the schools, by imposing 


a tuition or rate bill upon the parents of the ad- 
vanced pupils, in addition to their school tax. This | 
is on the ground that they receive greater advan- 
tages than the other scholars and should pay 

them. Neither the common school principle, nor 
the law establishing it, tolerate such an idea. 
purpose of both is to confer a thorough practical | 
education on all the youth of the State alike, 
to induce their parents to accept it for them, by 
holding out every proper inducement to that end, 
The plan alluded to would amount to aspecial tax | 
upon the higher branches and might defeat the very 


and | 


object in view, by causing parsimonious parents to | 
refuse advantages for their children which were to | 
The spirit | 


be specially and additionally paid for. 


The | 


|ultimately be effected. Hence it should be kept 
steadily in view; and no new school house should 
be located and erected, without reference to this 
inevitable crowning process of the system. 

In the form and size of the houses now to be 
‘constructed, much may be done to promote the 
grading of the schools, when the proper time shall 
arrive. A few additional thousand of brick, per- 
ches of stone-work, feet of lumber, or square yards 
of roofing, will not add much to the cost of a build- 
ing, at the first construction ; and though it is at 
present intended as an ordinary mixed school for 
only 40 or 50 pupils, the larger space thus gained 
will be no objection. But when the schools come 
to be graded, the board, by this kind of prudent 
forethought, will find themselves in possession of a 
‘house suitable for the higher purposes of the ad- 
vancing system, with little, if any, need for addi- 
tional outlay. 

It is to such views of the question,—those more 
of preparation than of actual completion—that the 
attention of directors, is invited. The change is 
inevitably before them, and much may be effected 
|by keeping it constantly in mind. 


‘ 
' 





SEWING MACHINES AND TEACEERS. 

The horse hoe or cultivator, the grain drill and the 
reaping machine, with other labor saving implements 
for the use of the farmer, have revolutionized the 
| business of agriculture.” Half a century ago, no more 
for | corn could safely be planted than the farmer could 
command force to hoe and dress by hand. A century 
ago, the number of acres of wheat sown was limited 
by the sower’s power to reap with the sickle. Then 
came the cradle, which largely increased the crop, by 
Hine reasing the power to handle it in harvest. Now, 
ithe * breadth of land” to be sown in cereals,—the 
| ploughing of which may be done by steam, the sow- 
ing by drill, the cutting by the reaper, and the thras 

ing by the machine—is only limited by the ownefs 
extent of ground and capital. Such is the change 
effected in man’s labor by machinery, in that depart- 


} 


of the common school system is just the reverse of ment of it which employs the largest number of 


this: Its object being to tax all alike, in propor- 
tion to their means, and to hold out the advanced 
studies freely to all, as a kind of premium to pa- 
rents, to induce them to give their children the 
largest degree of instruction the common school 
can impart. 
er de-grading the common schools is, therefore, ille- 
gal and not to be attempted by any board of di- 
rectors. In a few cases it has been sanctioned by 
special legislation ; 
of the spirit of the system. 


This proposition for grading, or rath- 


but such laws are a violation 


On the whole, the task of grading their schools | 


is the most difficult one yet before directors. It is 
before them all; for, though years must elapse ere 


it can be done in most of the districts, yet it must 


‘males. The same result, to a greater or less extent, 
has been produced in every other branch of industry. 
| This lightening of labor and consequent increaser 
of leisure, is a most serious result. Whatis to be 
done with the time thus saved from toil? is a prob- 
‘lem of vital import to society. Tono class is it with- 
lout interest ;—but to none does it bring more respon- 
\sibility than to the teachers of the youth of the land. 
j As surely as decrease of toil and increase of leisure 
lee characteristics of the age, so surely is it true 
\that “ idleness is the devil’s work-shop.” And, as it 
is wes the teacher’s province to cultivate and re- 
fine the moral nature and implant a love for intellec- 
besay employment, it follows inevitably, that the quan- 
itity of the life-time of the rising generation * set idle” 
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by the labor-saving appliances of the age, and “ /e/t 
in vicious idleness” by their instructors—teachers as 
well as parents—is to be answered for. This is a 
social problem, and its solution—right or wrong— 
cannot be evaded. 

Our purpose, however, was not to moralize gene- 
rally on this pregnant topic, but to speak of the 
“ sewing machine,”—an invention of vaster promise, 
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But the greater portion of the needie work of the 
jland will be done by machinery. The single fact that 
46,510 machines were sold by three of the firms that 
manufacture them, in 1859, renders this certain. The 
effect on female employment, will, as has already been 
remarked, be somewhat disturbing ; still we feel cer- 
tain, it will also be beneficial and elevating. 

In this connection it is cheering, as well as indica- 





in social influence, than that of any which affects the | tive of improvement in this great interest, to perceive 
employments of man ; because ali women sew. Each | $0 many other avenues opening up to woman’s ener- 
machine for man’s use is intended and fitted only for | gies and enterprize, at the very moment when the 


one class or calling of males; whereas, this ma- 
chine disturbs the industry of all females, and not a 
few men besides. 

We say disturbs, because, though amongst those 
who rejoice in the prospective decrease of the slow, 
unhealthy business of hand sewing, yet it is plain 
that, for a time, distress as well as disturbance, must 
be the result of failure in employment for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of women, who gain their liveli- 
hood by this means. But the deed is done. 
machine is in operation. ‘The result cannot be es- 
caped. Happily the world is not in the predicament 
of the daring philosopher who is supposed, by his art, 
to have fabricated a man, and by his science to have 
put life into him, but was then unable to govern the 
monster he had made. Our machine is a beneficent 
agent,—at least it can be made so. 
and suffering must necessarily flow from the change, 
—this is the law and effect of nearly every such 
alteration in social arrangements ; but the true policy 


Some distress 


is to get over the transition period as soon and with 
as little injury to existing interests and employments 
as possible. 

The sad one— 
and the one to be done away with if possible, is for- 
cibly presented by Hood’s “Song of a Shirt.” The 
lively one is seen in those clever verses which lately 
went the round of the newspapers, and which boast 
the good old fashioned “ sewing machine”—a pretty 
live girl—as above all the wood and iron stitchers in 
the world, in value. 


Hand sewing has several aspects. 


This, of course, is to be retained 
and kept in good working order in every house in the 
land, being relieved only of the eternal stoop-shoul- 
dered stitch, stitch, stitch, of thread and needle sla- 
very. Of course cutting out, and fitting, and basting 
are to be done as of old. But these are light jobs ;— 
besides they require taste and ingenuity. So also of 
mending. It is the work of economy; and fortu- 
nately its zig-zag seams are out of the power of “the 
machine.” For no one, who enjoys the sight of the 
basket of rent garments and damaged stockings in 
process of reparation, as inseparable from the cozy 
stove or bright fireside of a winter evening, could 
wish to have the click of a Wheeler & Wilson, or a 
Grover & Baker, supercede the pleasant talk of the 
living machine, in this department of domestic eco- 
nomy. 


The} 


everlasting needle seems about to fall from her fingers. 
The school door is opening to her as a teacher.— 
| Commerce invites her as saleswoman. In the print- 
ling office she is setting type. Schools of Design are 
enabling her to draw and engrave. In short, she is 
‘rapidly acquiring a knowledge of all the lighter labors 
man, in which ingenuity and delicate manipulation 
‘are requisite ; not to speak of the bolder inroads she 
is making upon the learned professions. 

_ Beyond all question, we are in the midst of a “ fe- 
‘male revolution,”—none the less remarkable or influ- 
(ential, because free from noise or bloodshed ; and the, 
,true policy is to look the matter plainly in the face 
‘and promote the speedy maturity of that which we 
‘cannot prevent if we would, and should not if we 
The plain truth is, it is fraught with benefit 
to all; and its matured results, like the ladiés them- 


‘could. 


‘selves, only need to be seen to be admired. 

| In this revolution, not the least remarkable feature 
is the fact, that the chief employment—that of teach- 
ing—into which the sewing maching is driving the 
female, is the one which seems also most destined to 
spread the knowledge of its value and use. Go where 
she will, it would thus seem, that the needle is bound 
to follow her; but here she will be the mistress and 
not the slave of the implement, and the change be 
but one of those compensation movements, of which 


the history of our kind is so full. 


We have seen accounts of several female semi- 
naries and schools, into which sewing machines have 
been introduced, and in which the use of them is a 
part of the regular exercises, The plan is a good 
one. It not only teaches the girls of the age the use 
of this revolutionizing agent,but it hastens its general 
introduction, by spreading into every family the 
knowledge of its existence and nature. 

For our part we say, in the common phrase of the 
day “ Let her rip ”—no, not rip—but “let her sew ;” 
and it don’t matter whether she “ sows” or * sews,” 
so that she makes a good seam; and we conclude 
this rambling article with the following account of 
an experiment of this kind in New York Ward 
School No. 40, by Prof. W. H. Wood, the Princi- 
pal : 

“None of the teachers of the Female Department 
being qualified to operate successfully, | deemed it 
my duty to investigate the mechanism of the instru- 
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ment, and render myself able to operate senate. 
This task, on account of the remarkable simplicity 
of the machine, was soon accomplished, while its me-| 
chanical operation afforded a pleasure approaching 
to fascination. Both teachers and children were so 
much interested in its performance, that by the time 
appointed for its exhibition, I was enabled to exhibit 
the machine upon the stage. Several young ladies 
operated with success in the presence of the audience, | 
the work being passed to the company for inspection. 

This pe rfor mance, being in presence of members of | 


the Board of Education, the School Officers of the! 
Ward, and a large audience, was entirely satisfac-| 


tory. 

“It gives me pleasure to state another fact con- 
nected with its use in this school. In consequence 
of the facilities afforded by this labor saving machine, 
an association was formed, composed of teachers and 
pupils, for the purpose of clothing the ragged and 
destitute children of the school. While many willing 
hands were cutting and “ fixing,” the iron seamstress, 
prompt and indefatigable, performed its task with 
such rapidity and success, that a very considerable 
amount of clothing was made and distributed, | 

“The method adopted for teaching its uses has | 
been as follows :—A few of the most apt and intelli- 
gent pupils have received particular attention, and 
they, in turn, have instructed others. This plan has 
operated with tolerable success. As to the ultimate 
success of the plan, and the wisdom of its policy, ] 
have not the slightest doubt.” 





Alotives, 


Worcester’s ILLustTratep Quarto DicTIonary, pub- 
lished by Hickling, Swan & Brewer, (now Swan, Bre w- 
er& Tileston,) Boston. 1860. 

** This noble Dictionary,”? to use the words of the Hon. 


H. C. 


this State, meets with 


Hickok, Superintendent of the common schools of 


great favor and rapid sale. For 


ials see advertisement. 
pressed in the March No. 


testimor Our own views were exX- 


ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC: being Part I. of 


the U. S. Arithmetic, new edition. 128 pages 12 mo.— 
By Wm. lVogdes, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in 


Philadelphia, High School, and Samuel Alsop, author of 
“Lessons in Algebra,”? &c., &e. Philadelphia, E. C. 
& J. Biddle, 1860. 


** This little volume comprises the elementary portion” 
of the Arithmetic, 


has met with 


authors’ larger treatise on Practical 


which was published some 


favor. It 


time ago and 


great is, however, considerably enlarged, im-} 


proved and simplified, and has been put into this form to 


save the wear and tare of a larger and more expensive | 


work in the hands of beginners. It has copious mental | 


exercises, and is rich in questions for written practice. | 

Cuitp’s Rook or Narurat History; illustrating the} 
Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms: with appli-| 
cations to the Arts. By M. M. Carll. 148 pages, 12| 
mo. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1860. | 
This is a very original, and, it : appears to us, a very able 


production. It is evidently the work of a full minded | 
scholar and a close thinker upon the nature and wants of | 
the infant mind, 


of the child, 


It is, however, not a book for the hand! 
but of the teacher who wishes to lead the 


. . | 
child to study the natural objects around bim aright. In| 


| 
short, it is to the book-study of things, what oral grammar 
and mental arithmetic are to the sciences which they are 


meant to precede and introduce ; and in this relation it is 





| will be the 
| present arrangement. 


| page 27, No. 83.) 
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capital. The = ‘explanation of the plan” and * outline of 
the system,’”? which occupy ten pages of the beginning of 
the book, are worth ten-fold its cost; and no teacher can 
read them without benefit to himself and his school. We 
cordially commend the book, with its numerous and attrac- 
tive illustrations, to the attention of the profession. 


Manuva. or Geo.tocy; designed for the use of Colleges 
and Academies. By Ebenezer Emmons, State Geologist 
of North Carolina, and formerly of New York, &c.— 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. Second edition 
—small 8 vo. 296 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New 
York, 1860. 

This only claims to be ‘‘a brief and comprehensive 
statement of the principles and facts of the science.”? But, 
with its lucid arrangement and numerous illustrations, it 
presents very much more than this modest claim announ- 


ces. It possesses the additional merit of giving American 


illustrations of the various departments of the subject, in 


larger proportion than in other works. 


Ofticinl, 


DE PART MEN T OF ‘COMMON SC HOOLS, 
Harrispurc, May, 1860. , 
The legislature having omitted the usual appropriation 
to pay the State subscription to the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, the Journal cannot be sent free of cost to the 
Secretary of each Board of School Directors, during the 
coming year. The present number of the Journal, (May,) 
last sent to Directors by the State, under the 
The law, however, making the Jour- 
nal the official organ of the School Department, has not 
been disturbed, but remains in full foree. (C. S. L. & D. 
Under the expected changes in the 
management of the Journal, and administrative policy of 
the school system, it will be a matter of great importance 
to school officers, to be regularly apprized of the official 
and other’contents of the Journal; but to do this, it will 
be necessary for each school board to subscribe for itself. 
It will be seen by No. 278, C. 8S. L. & D., page 86, that 
Directors can subscribe for a copy for each member of the 
board, and pay for the same out of the District school 
monies. 
In closing his official relations with the School Journal, 
and cordially welcoming to the Department, the eminently 
able and experienced gentleman who has been commis- 
sioned as his successor in office, and who fittingly resumes, 
after the lapse of twenty years, the official guidance of a 
vigorous and expanding system, whose growth he has 
aided, and whose future policy he largely foreshadowed 
upon the public mind in its uncestain infancy—the retiring 
Superintendent desires here to express grateful acknowl- 
edgments to a generous public, to school officers, to teach- 
ers, and to the leading, active friends of popular educa- 
tion, for the confidence, co-operation and steadfast support 








|accorded to him during the five anda half years of his 
| official connection with the School] Department. 


H.C. Hickok. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The commissions of the County Superintendents elect 
will be issued by Supt. Burrowes. The boxes containing 
the annual school reports for distribution will be sent to 
the new County Superintendents. 


SCHOOL LAW. 

| County Superintendent's 
Decision of Hon. 
The complaint contained in the petition of a 
‘number of citizens of the Borough of Huntingdon, 
against the Board of School Directors, and pray- 
ing for their removal on the ground that a teacher 
had been employed to take charge of one of the 
public’ shools, who had not received a certificate 
was heard on 


Certificate indispensable— 
Judge Taylor. 


from the County Superintendent, 
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Wednesday last, the day fixed for that purpose by | 


the Court. After the hearing, one of the counsel 
of the Board requested as early a decision as pos- 
sible, since, he said, the opening of the schools had 
been deferred until the controversy had been set- 
tled. Judge Taylor, stating that the Judges had 
no doubt or difficulty respecting any question in- 
volved in this, proceeded to deliver the opinion of 
the Court, substantially as follows 

It is the duty of the County Superintendent, as 
the Common School system of Pennsylvania is 
now organized, to examine those who desire to be 
employed as teachers, and to give to each one 
found qualified, ‘a certificate setting forth the 
branches of learning he or she is capable of teach- 


ing ; ard the Act of Assembly expressly declares 
that ‘‘no teacher shall be employed in any school 


to teach other branches than those set forth in such 
certificate.” No teacher can lawfully be employed 
at all, who has not a certificate ; nor can any one 
be employed to teach other branches than those set 
forth in such certificate. Subject to this limit, 
however, and within it, the School Directors may 
exercise a discretion with which nobody has any 
right to interfere, and for which they are only an- 
swerable to the people who elect them. But if 
they exceed their limit, and violate a plain and ex- 
press provision of the law, by employing “ incom- 
petent teachers,” or. in other words, teachers who 
have not received certificates from the County Su- 
perintendent, or to teach branches which such cer- 
tificates do not show them to be qualified to teach, 
it becomes the duty of the State Superintendent 
(Act of Assembly, Sec. 38,) “to withold any war- 
rant for the quota of such district of the annual 
State appropriation :” and, such neglect or refusal 
to employ competent teachers persisted in for a 
month, “such district shall forfeit absolutely its 
whole quota of the State appropriation for that 
year.” This is the ground and reason of complaint 
against these directors; and upon which their re. 
moval and the appointment of others in their 
places, is sought. 

The 9th section of the Act of Assembly pro- 
vides “that if all the members of any Board of 
Directors shall refuse or neglect to perform their 
duties by levying the tax required by law, and to 
put or stop the schools in a so far as the 
means of the district will admit, shall neglect or 
refuse to per. form any other duty enjoine d hy law, the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the proper county 
may, upon complaint in writing by any six taxable 
citizens of the district, and on due proof thereof, 
declart their seats vacant, and appoint others in 
their stead, until the next annual election for di- 
rectors.” To employ an “incompetent teacher,” 
or one whose competency and qualifications are 
not condemned by “a certificate” of the County 
Superintendent, especially if persisted in so as to 
hazard the district’s quota of the annual appropri- 
ation, it cannot be doubted is such a neglect or re- 
fusal to perform a “duty enjoined by law,” as 
would make it the duty of the Court to remove the 
directors, and supply their places by the appoint- 
ment of others. But the question here is, whether 
these directors are before us upon the facts of this 
cuse, and their sworn answer to this complaint, in 
an attitude which demands such action by the 
Court. 

The teachers referred to in the complaint, are 

——. By a resolution of the Board of 
Directors, teachers for all the schools were chosen, | 
and notified; but the schools have not yet been! 





opened, and none of them have, as yet, been actual- 
ly employed. None of the teachers had, at the time, 
formal certificates; but, with respect to all of them 
except, and they were all known and ad- 
mitted to be entitled to certificates, and either have 
received or will receive them from the Superinten- 
dent. The Directors had, at the time of their 
action, @ communication from that officer, report- 
ing the result of his public examination of all the ap- 
plicants for certificates ; and giving assurance that 
all named upon it, except -——, were entitled to and 
would receive certificates corresponding with the 
reported result of the examination. With respect 
to all the others, therefore, there was a virtnal and 
substantial compliance with the law, As to —— the 
Directors acted, they allege in their answer, upon 
what was contained in the Superintendent’s report; 
but, they distinctly dislaim any intention or pur- 
pose to violate the law, and declare that, if the 
communication of the Superintendent is not equiv- 
alent to a certificate, they are ready and willing to 
retrace their steps and obey the law. It is to be 
noticed, also, in ‘their behalf, that a number of 
those whose children are taught in the school as- 
signed to Mr. ——, had strongly solicited his ap- 
pointment. They had, too, a re port of his scholar- 
ship from the Superintendent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Directors do not occupy an atti- 
tude before the Court which calls for their removal. 
They only desire to know their duty, and declare 
their readiness to do it. And this, the complain- 
ants here say, is all they want. 

The only question of any practical importance in 
this case, therefore, is, was the report of Mr. Owen, 
the Superintendent, a certificate to Mr. ——? That 
it was not, or equivalent to one, we have no doubt 
whatever. The paper only purports to be the re- 
sult of the examination. It proceeds to name 
several in one class, and styles them “first class” 
teachers, without more. It then classes together a 
number of others, grading their scholarship; with the 
statement that certificates will be furnished them 
accordingly. Then follows the report of the scholar- 
ship of Mr. aud another, with some remarks 
derogatory of the former, and with the intimation 











that a certificate will not be given him except upon 
a contingency stated. Was this “a certificate ?” 
Clearly it was not. The paper itself. speaks of 


certificates to be given, as something different and 
distinct; and intimates that a ‘cate to Mr. 
—— may be withheld. ‘The certificate, moreover, 
is a document, the form of which is given in the 
pamphlet containing a digest of the Acts of Assem- 
bly, and the decisions of the State Superintendent, 
placed in the hands of every Board Directors 
by authority, and familiar to every one. It is pot 
easy to see how such a paper could be mistaken for 
a certificate. 

It has been insinuated that the Superintendent 
withheld the certificate improperly and from per- 
sonal motives. That, if true, does not supply the 
place of a certificate. ‘The question for Directors 
in this matter, is, what Jas he done? not what 
should he have done. They are not to determine 
the qualifications and competency of teachers.— 
That is his duty. Nor is he an ir 


responsible offi 
cer. For sufficient reasons, he, too, may be removed 


ecertun 


from office. But School Directors are not consti- 
tuted his judges. “To his own master,” or the 
proper tribunal, must he answer for wilful or cor- 


|rupt violations of public pos 
The respondents here, therefore, distinctly 


understand that it will be unlawful and a violation 
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of their official duty, to take into service as a! thorough and systematic cultivation and discipline 
teacher, or any one else, unless or until he or of the reasoning and other faculties of the mind? 


she shall receive a certificate from the County Su-' A oF 

, : ; . “eh: , ac , , dv ? well- 
perintendent. And since their attitude here is one of In fact, is it not the only remedy ? The well stored 
willingness to do their duty, and nothing more is mind, accustomed to observation and reflection, 


asked of them, no further action is required; and/and which can take an extensive range through the 
the complaint is accordingly dismissed. regions of science, observing its own superiority in 
By tue Covrr. | : d : 
the scale of animated existence, will undoubtedly 
— = ; =~ | be guided in its estimates of human character, by 
Original Comnumications, |moral and intellectual considerations alone. 
ee | Just as erroneous are the prevailing notions of 
UTILITARIAN ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE, No.3. human happiness and enjoyment. Wealth, honor 
A general diffusion of knowledge would conduce " power is all that is generally thought necessary 
to a better estimation of human character and en- © its acquisition. Yet little does the deluded de- 
joyment. |yotee of wealth think or know of the cares, and 
Probably ignorance is the result of more error | roubles which accompany it, and rob it of all 
in this particular than in any other. But few form its pleasures, especially if he possesses not the 
just estimates of human character and enjoyment. knowledge requisite for its proper management and 
Most persous are influenced more by external show Preservation. Little does he think of the sleepless 
and pomp, than either natural or acquired talent nights the rich man spends through fear of robbers, 
or worth, unless accompanied by wealth and posi- breaking banks, or creditors; of the destructive ele- 
tion. The young man of brilliant manners, fash-|ments, of the failure of his calculations, of the de- 
ionable dress, and prodigal liberality, though he  privation of social comforts which attention to his 
possesses no other merits, wins the hearts of the | business requires, and of numerous other harrassing 
fair sex, loosens the miser’s purse strings, and com- accompaniments. Neither do the ambitious count 
mands the business and credit of the community ; the cost at which honor is acquired in violating 
while his neighbor of modest mein, plain dress, and. principle, cringing to inferiors and suffering under 
praiseworthy frugality, though endowed with the disappointments. Nor do they consider the re- 
character and talents of a gentleman, can scarcely Sponsibilities, anxieties, perplexities and dangers 
obtain a livelihood. The flashing belle, with ex-, attending the possession of power. 
An intimate knowledge of the principles and ac- 











! 


travagant dress, prudish coquetry and a few exter- | 


nal accomplishments, though destitute of those 
qualities necessary to render the domestic circle 
“the happiest spot on earth”, engrosses the atten- 


tions of the human mind, and of the circumstances 
by which it is surrounded, and the reflections caus- 
ed by it, would, without doubt, check avarice and 


tions and captivates the hearts of all the young excessive ambition in the bud, moderate our de- 
men who think there is any prospect of winning |sires and render us more rational and sensible. It 
her; while her modest and retired neighbor, cloth-| would teach us that true happiness consists not in 
ed in neat and appropriate apparel, made with her | wealth, honor or power ; that he whose mind is en- 
own hands and probably earned with her own in-|lightened by the illuminating rays of science. pos- 
dustry, equal in personal, and far superior in the |sesses an exquisite source of enjoyment of which 
mental, moral and physical qualities necessary to the ignorant mind is entirely destitute; that he 
constitute her a companion and help-meet such as|“ can trace back the stream of time to its com- 
God evidently designed man to have, is passed by |mencement, and, gliding along its downward course, 
unnoticed. “A man of genius, virtue and piety, is survey the most memorable events which have hap- 
not distinguished from the common herd of man-| pened inevery part of its progress, from the prime- 
kind, unless he can afford to live in an elegant man-|Val ages to the preseut day”; and that his capa- 
sion, to entertain convivial parties, and to mingle | cious mind collects a variety of interesting subjects 
with the fashionable and polite.” Thus do many in- | for reflection, which will afford him an ample fund 
dividuals pass through the world unnoticed, while of rational enjoyment and consistent happiness 
others of far less worth receive its praises. So true from which ignorance would have forever debarred 
is this in reference to political preferment, that it him. Gro, F. McFarvanp. 

is the common remark that a man of integrity, ho- | Mc Alisterville Academy, Juniata co., March, 1860. 
nor and christian principles, can scarcely ever com- | 
pete successfully with an unprincipled rival. 





| SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES. 

| Mr. Eprror :—I lately visited a schoo1, which was 
All this seems to arise from a want of that a school: a school, although of a kind often seen at 

knowledge of human character, necessary to enable this time, yet so different from the schools of a few 

the possessors to place a proper estimate upon the years since, that an old teacher cannot but look upon 

actions of those around them; and what could be it with more than ordinary pleasure. You, young 


more effectual in supplying this deficiency than a'teachers, fresh from the normal schools, may look 
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upon such with ordinary feelings, having been accus- 
tomed to look upen no other. 

When the writer came to this county, sixteen years 
ago, scarcely a school house in the rural districts had 
even an apology fora blackboard; and a map was 
scarcely to be seen. Sixteen years ago, the general 
—I might say almos? universal—method of teaching 
was from text books, without demonstration or ex- 
planation. Now, the “why and the wherefore” are 
expected to be given for everything the pupil is re- 
quired to perform. But, Mr. Editor, something more 
is needed than merely a change in school houses, and 
a change in the methods of teaching. The Tracurr 
is needed; and if the living teacher, with a heart like 
a “living coal” be not there, the best methods must 
inevitably fail. 

I will not enter into the particulars of the school 
just spoken of: suffice it to say, that although it 
seemed to be conducted on correct principles, there 
was too much form, and too little substance. The 
conclusion arrived at from my visit was, that although 
the present modes of teaching are as superior to the 
old as truth is to error, yet there may still be a vital 
May there not be such a thing as 
too much form? May not the teacher assist the pu- 
pil too much? Should not the pupils think for them- 
selves, more than they do in some of our modern 
schools? The old fashioned teacher did not pretend 
to ask the pupil to give a reason for any thing; now 


principle lacking. 


reasons are expected for everything said and done; 
but do the pupils understand the reasons? And are 
not reasons sometimes committed to memory, in the 
same manner and with the same effect as the former 
committing of rules ? 

It is certain that with all our improved methods, 
pupils often leave the schools with but little knowl- 
edge of the principles of Arithmetic, Grammar, Read- 


ing or Geography. They can perform well in the 


school room, in repeating the formulas of the text-_ 


books, and know but little of the principles of arith- 
metis: they can formally analyze difficult sentences 
an¢ write such language as, “ The teacher told John 
aud I to get our lessons ;” they can pronounce words 
as fast as their tongues can utter them, and cannot 
read: they can tell the situations of the most promi- 


nent places upon the globe, without understanding | 


the nature of the globe itself, the principles of cli- 
mate, latitude or longitude ; they can illustrate the 
whole system of Copernicus, by means of orrery, tellu- 
rium, &¢., and cannot tell why the Venus which now 
appears in the Heavens as the evening star, is alter- 
nately the evening and the morning star; nor why 
Jupiter is now west of the meridian, early in the eve- 
ning, and six months ago, at the same time, was just 
rising in the east. Neither can they say why Venus 
never appears in the east in the evening, nor passes 
like Jupiter over the Heavens from the east to the 
west. And yet, in the school room, they are prodi- 


‘gies of learning. 


My task, as an old teacher is, to 
give you the facts; ‘tis yours, as young teachers, to 
prescribe the remedy. 
About two weeks since, I visited a school long 
enough to hear the reading classes. Mr. Editor, if 
you will visit my school, some pleasant day before 
you go to Harrisburg, I will endeavor to describe the 
scene; for although the Indian defined writing to be 
“talking on paper,” yet it is not in the power of writ- 
ten words to describe the performance of this class. 
A newspaper correspondent, in attempting to describe 
a scene in Congress, said that words were made be- 
fore such a scene had ever existed, and consequently, 
it could not be described by words. Whether the 
‘inability of words to describe such a scene as this is 
for the same reason, I cannot say; but certain | am, 
that it cannot be described by written words. I will, 
however, by their assistance, endeavor to give you a 
faint outline. 
The first 


boy commenced in a tone about half nasal, half gut- 


First Ciass—consisting of four boys. 


tural, (G sharp,) very loud, to read a portion of San- 
ders’ Second Reader ; and with uo regard to pauses 
except the period. The second boy performed in a 
clear shrill (falsetto) voice ; and like the former, paid 
The third 
voice was a very soft guttural,—the performer spel- 
The fourth muttered 


no attention to pauses, except the period. 


ling more than half his words. 
in a soft feminine voice. and as fast as he could utter 
\the words ; and like the three who had preceded him, 
with no regard to pauses, except the period,—and 
likewise pronouncing about one-fourth of his words 
incorrectly. 

| ‘The other classes performed in a manner which set 
jat defiance all rules of elocution. The performers 
mostly “minded their stops,” i.e. held their voices 
suspended at all the pauses, except the period, when 
‘down it went; and used a variety of tones without 
any regard to the sentiment of what they were pre- 
tending to utter. But I will stop: if any person can 
|better describe such reading, let him do it. 

| Now, what seemed strange to me, was that the 
And I wish to 


‘teacher himself was a good reader. 
‘call the attention of my fellow-teachers to a fact 
apparent to us all, that reading, in our common 
‘schools is yet miserably taught, notwithstanding the 
|great improvement in this art—or science—of teach- 
The teachers of our present schools 
than the teachers of the 


ers themselves. 
fare much better readers 
'past ; yet where are their fruits? The teachers of 
ithis county have been much improved by the teach- 
jings of the accomplished elocutionists of the Normal 
‘School; yet the pupils of many of their schools read 
las they did when teachers themselves knew not how 
to read. 

| The conclusion drawn by the writer from,the two 
|visits herein described are—Ist, that the best forms 
may lack the vital principle of teaching, and 2d, that 
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a teacher may be himself a ial and be unable to 

teach others to read. EK. LamBorn. 
West Lampeter, Lan, co., Pa., casi L860. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Perhaps there is no class that more require a 
knowledge of the laws of physical development, than 
teachers. Not only is this necessary for their own 
health and preservation—their’s being a sedentary | 
employment,—but, being charged with the care of 
others at the most impressible period, they should 
be able to found right habits on right reasons, in 
their pupils. We have never seen as much sense, 
inducted from actual practice, as is expressed in 
the following short essay and series of rules on this 
the celebrated Dr. G. B. Windship, 
strongest,” and it would seem, one of the 
Some of the rules, it is true, 


subject, by 
“the 
healthiest of 
contradict the dogmas of the old theories ; but, be- 


men, 


ing the result of successful experiment, they are en- 
We allude here 


particularly to the direction to fully satisfy the ape- 


titled at least to consideration. 
tite in eating, and to the greater amount of sleep 
sut the 
reason given for the first is so good, and the last is | 


prescribed, than Franklin’s rule allows. 


so much in accordance with our own liking,—that | 
The 


no one 


we cannot either. whole article 


deserves 
consider it 


gainsay 
careful perusal; and can duly 
without finding something profitably 
applicable to his own case. To the teacher it will 
be especially interesting and beneficial. 

From the manner in which great truths have 
been recognized at one time, and neglected at an- 
other, in the world’s history, it would almost seem 
as if they had their revolutions like the sun, and 


were destined at one period to shed light and) 
warmth upon mankind, and at another to be borne | 
so far from us in their orbits as to shed but a win-| 


try radiance. The essential fact in education, that | 
a proper culture must unite strict care for the body 
with a judicious mental training, was better appre- 
ciated and understood in ancient Athens in the time 
of Plato, than in our time in that 
city, sometimes playfully called the 
Athens.” 

‘The present movement in behalf of physical cul- 
ture would seem to encourage the belief that a re- 
vival of some of these great convictions in regard 
to education, which prevailed in ancient Greece, is 
now about todawn. In its full sense, education isa 
leading forth of the faculties of the mind through 
the healthy development of those of the body. In 
physical culture, | would comprehend culture of 
the body in its most extended not of the 
trunk alone, but with it of the neck, head, and 
limbs, and of whatever of us is material: it is the 
application of means for physical improvement, the 
the avoidance of habits that infallibly involve phy- 
sical degeneracy; the development of the bodily 
powers ; the conversion of disease into soundness, 
of weakness into strength, of awkwardness into 
grace, of disproportion into correspondence; in 
short,the elaboration and finishing of the edifice 
in which mind resides—that temple » made of clay— 
that house we live in. 


* Modern 


sense 5 


trimountainous | 
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| Improvement of one’s physical state can never 
be entered upon too early, and so long as there is 
fan atom of life and strength never too late. Let 
|no one despair of success in the attempt. Dr. War- 
ren, in his little work on Health, tells us of a mem- 
ber of the legal profession who practiced gymnastics 
for the first time and with the happiest results, 
when nearly seventy years old. Cornaro, the Ital- 
ian, whose treatise on Health and Long Life has 
given him a world-wide reputation, began at forty 
to repair the ravages which many years of dissipa- 
tion had made upon aconstitution natur ally infirm; 
and, in spite of the predictions of all his physicians 
and friends, he succeeded, not only in restoring the 
/health he had lost, but in gaining a health he had 
‘never before experienced, He was eighty when he 
published his treatise ; lived to see it through four 
editions, and died tranquilly in his bed after he had 
|completed his one hundreth year. 
| In this connection it is worth while. to observe 
how much may be accomplished by simply correct- 
jing a single bad habit. The legal gentleman to 
'whom Dr. Warren alludes was much benefitted by 
gymnastics. On the other hand, Cornaro, as he 
himself states, found a panacea for all his ills, in a 
careful avoidance of intemperance in eating and 
drinking. It is indeed of little consequence what 
path we pursue, if by it we can reach the desired 
goal tuto, cito, et jucunde. Sometimes it may be 
inconvenient to take the best path ; let us, then, do 
‘the next best thing. At an eariy age I was told by 
many that to practice a heroic degree of self-denial, 
‘and to rise from the table hungry was the way to 
secure health. For many years I tried to do this, 
| but succeeded very imperfectly. I at length resolved 
|to attempt the next best thing, and am not sure 
that it was not the best thing of all. It was mere- 
ly this—to put no extra restraint upon my appe- 
tite, to practice no very rigorous self-denial, but to 
eat and drink about as much as I desired, and then 
by my subsequent self-management, to take care 
‘that I should make myself need every particle I 
had swallowed, 

Soon after I began to carry out this principle, I 
experienced a cessation of indigestion, and the 
many ills to which it gives rise. Having found, 
too, that this principle worked well in the long run, 
I still retain it as one of the cardinal rules in my 
method of training. 


And what is my method? you will perhaps in- 
quire. It is the doing the right thing, in the right 
\way, at the right time. It is the obtaining a suffi- 
ciency without going to excess. It is the using my 
‘own discretion about everything, without blindly 
following another’s precept or another's example, 
or even tying myself down to rules of my own de- 
vising. It is the carrying out of whet may seem to 
be the expediency of the moment. It is the doing 
what may seem best under the circumstances. 


3ut though it may be difficult for me to describe, 
briefly and clearly, what my method is, that is no 
argument against its efficacy. What other method 
would have insured for me an appreciable gain in 
strength, day by day, month by month, and year 
by year, with an almost entire exemption, mean- 
while, from any but the most trivial disorders ?— 
Let the following acts speak for themselves : 
| I was nearly seventeen years of age before I seri- 
ously undertook to improve my phy: sical condition, 
I was then but five feet in height, and a hundred 
|pounds in weight. I was rather strong for my size, 
‘but not strong for my years, and my health was 
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not vigorous. I am now twenty-six years of age, 
five feet seven inches in height, and one hundred 
and forty-eight pounds in weight. My strength is 
more than twice that of an ordinary man, and my 
health is as excellent as my strength. 

What has produced this astonishing change in 
my physical condition during the last nine years? 
I will attempt tosum upa few of the proximate 
causes that may have led to this result. 

Ist. I have breathed an abundance of pure, fresh 
air almost constantly. 

2d. I have exposed myself sufficiently to the sun. 

3d. 1 have eaten an abundance of wholesome 
food. 

Ath. I have drank less than a quart of spiritu- 
ous liquors, and less than a gallon of fermented. 

5th. I have used less than an ounce of tobacco. 

6th. 1 have taken, nearly every day, about a half- 
hour’s gymnastic exercise in the open air. 

ith. | have conformed to the customs of society 
only so far as they were. not at variance with health, 

8th. Regarding procrastination as the thief not 
only of time, but also of health, | have shunned it 
as especially dangerous in all matters pertaining to 
physical well-being. 

9th. I have poisoned myself as little as possible 
by food contaminated with lead, copper, brass, or 
bell-metal. 

10th. I have developed my body harmoniously. 

lith. 1 have allowed myself at least ten hours 
rest in almost every twenty-four. 

12th. I have paid a due regard to bathing, with- 
out, however, rendering myself amphibious, or 
carrying a good thing to excess, 

13th. [ have been particular that every portion 
of my dress should be as loose and easy as the 
freest action of my muscles and limbs would de- 
mand. 

During these nine years, while endeavoring to 
promote my physical welfare, | have made the fol- 
lowing discoveries : 

Ist. That whatever increased my strength im- 
proved my health. 

2d. That one means of improving my heaith was 
to increase my strength. 

3d. That the stronger I became, the healthier I 
became. 

4th. That it was as easy for me to increase the 
strength of my body as it was that of a magnet. 

5th. That, by developing my body harmoniously, 
I could preclude the possibility of hernia, or any 
other serious injury, that otherwise might arise 
from an extremely violent action of my muscles, 

5th. That lifting, if properly practiced, was the 
surest and quickest method of producing harmoni- 
ous development; while it was also the most 
strengthening of all exercises, and, consequently, 
the most healthful. 

ith. That it was better, while exercising, to per- 





13th. That many articles of food had formerly 
proved injurious to me, not because they were really 
unwholesome, but because I was unable to digest 
them, 

l4th. That a person may become possessed of 
great physical strength, without having inherited it. 

15th. That, by increasing the strength, a predis- 
position to certain diseases may be removed. and 
diseases already present removed or mitigated. 

16th. That increase of strength cannot lone con- 
tinue on a diet exclusively vegetable, 

17th. That increasing the strength made excre- 
tion take place less from the skin, but more from 
the lungs and the other emunctories. 

18th. That what benefits a part of the 
benefits more or less, the whole. 

i9th. That, long before I succeeded in lifting 
eleven hundred pounds with the hands, or in shoul- 
dering a barrel of flour from the floor, | had ceased 
to be troubled with sick headache, nervousness and 
indigestion, 

20th. That a delicate boy of seventeen need not 
despair of becoming, in time, a remarkably strong 
and healthy man, 


body, 


Having made the subject of health and strength 
aspeciality for so many consecutive years, and 
with a success that has excited much interest, it 
may be pardonable in me to offer the following 
rules for the promotion of physical culture : 

1. Select, if possible, for your sleeping apart- 
ment, a room on the “sunny side,” 

2. Let the sun have access to it at least six 
hours a day, 

3. Keep it thoroughly ventilated the whole time, 
particularly during the night. 

4, Contrive, however, to have it thoroughly ven- 
tilated without subjecting you to too great a draft. 

6. Practice general ablution at least once a week 
in cold weather, and twice a week in warm, but 
seldom oftener in a New England climate. {In 
offering this rule, I expect to be censured by quite 


a large class in the community who seem to delight 


in daily soaki.g and splashing in water, not hav- 
ing, probably, the slightest consciousness that by 
so doing they defeat every intention for which 


| water is externally applied. | 


form twenty different feats once, than one feat: 


twenty times. 
th. That it was possible for me to take, in fif- 

teen or twenty minutes, all the gymnastic exercises 
that 1 should need in twenty-four hours. 

9th. That I could gain faster in strength by forty 
minutes gymnastic exercise, once in two days, thau 
by twenty minutes of the same daily. 

10th. That, as my strength increased, my exer- 
cise should be more intense, but less protracted. 


llth. That increase of the muscular power was’ 


attended with increase of the digestive. 
12th. That one means to increase the digestive 
power was to increase the muscular. 


6. Allow yourself not less thar eight hours’ rest 
asa daily average. [TI allow myself not less than 
ten. | 

i. Never, while in good health, let the tempera- 
ture of your apartment, when heated artificially, 
get above 70° by Fahrenheit. {I prefer, for my- 
self, a temperature of about 60°. | 

8 Keep the atmosphere of any apartment you 
occupy sufficiently pure, by occasionally opening 
windows, and sufficiently moist, when it is being 
artificially warmed, by the constant evaporation of 
water. 

9, Never forget that the combustion of any in- 
flammable substance is invariably productive of 
poisonous gases. 

10, Never use food of any kind, if you can con- 
veniently avoid it, that you have reason to believe 
was prepared in a copper, brass, or bell-metal 
utensil, no matter how scientifically such utensil 
may have been * protected.” 

11. Never use water internally or externally that 
has come in contact with /ead or any other poison- 
ous substance, if you can have choice of that which 
has only come in contact with iron, gutta percha, 
or glass. 

12. If you must use water that has come in con- 
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tact with a poisonous substance, neglect no expe- 


dient for rendering such water as nearly free from 
it as possible. 

13. Most use that kind of food which you most 
prefer if your experience is not against it, without 
regard to what Liebig has said of its chemical con- 
stituent , or Beaumont of its digestibility. 

14. Never “rise from the table hungry,” if you 
are not an invalid, but completely satisfy your ap- 
petite. ‘The digestive power, like the muscular, 
will be weakened, if not vigorously exercised. 

15. Avoid excessive exercise of either mind or 
body, lest you create a necessity for narcotics and 
stimulants. 

16. Avoid too little exercise for the same reason. 

17. Increase your strength as one means of im- 
proving your health. 
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School No. 1, (Mr. Saml. Harbison—Teacher) was called 
to the platform, and interrogated by their teacher on the 
different vowel sounds; the pupils answering in concert: 
a lesson from ‘* Osgood’s series,’? was read in a manner 
|evidencing a previous careful training in accent, emphasis 
|and inflection. Some other pieces were read by the junior 
classes. 

School No, 2, (Mr. Samuel Lee—Teacher). The pieces 
| by the different classes were in general well read; but as 
|this remark is applicable to all the schools, it is unneces- 





| sary hereafter to repeat it. 
| School No. 3, (Mr. Henry Gorely—Teacher). Some 


| pleasing intonations in reading,—others less delightful. 


School No. 4, (Mr. Rush—Teacher). Though the rush 
lof pupils from the other schools,—rushing to the pulpit to 


3 Practice liftine : P i =a 
18. Practice lifting as the most strengthening Of | write specimens of penmanship, somewhat divided the at- 


all exercises, and, consequently the most healthful, 
but practice it with the utmost caution until you 
have ceased to have any weak point. 

19. Use dumb-bells as a means of exercise, to 
be ranked next to lifting in importance, and let 
them be always as heavy as you can conveniently 
handle, but use them with great caution, and never 
for a longer time than ten or fifteen minutes in the 
course of a whole day. 

20. Develop the body harmoniously, in order 
that vou may preclude the possibility of hernia, or 
any other serious injury which otherwise might re- 
sult from a violent action of your muscular system. 

21. Never let the duration of gymnastic exercise 
exceed a half hour daily, or an hour once in two 
days. 

22. Never rise early unless you retire early, or 
sleep with your windows closed, or have something 
to attend to which will not permit you to lie late. 

23. If you retire late, or sleep with your windows 
open, lie until you feel like rising, whatever may be 
the hour. : 

24. Gradually wear less clothing about your 
neck until you wear so little that; you can at any 
time allow your neck to be entirely exposed with- 
out being liable to take cold. 

25. Be careful that your dress is, at all times, 
loose and easy in every particular. 

25. Conform to the customs of society no fur- 
ther than your health will admit. 
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SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


DISTRICT. 





ALLEGHENY COUNTY—PINE 

On Thursday 23d Feb. there was a School Convention 

held in West Union Church, Pine Township, Allegheny 
county. 

By 9 o’clock, A. M. the six schools of the township had 

arrived, and taken their appointed places in the church.— 


At 10 (the house being then densely crowded) the audi- | 


| tention,—yet the natural descriptions (by some) in “* Whang 
{the Miller’? were admirable. 

School No. 5, (Miss Maria Wilson—Teacher). Some 
excellent reading, vivacity and animation characteristics of 
|the pupils,—owing doubtless to the teacher’s manner and 


method. 
| School No. 6, (Miss Hardy—Teacher). School large; 
| pupils well disciplined in phonetics, vocals, aspirates, and 
phonetic analyzation of words,—Reading modeled after 
|nature’s cadences. 

| After intermission, School No. 1 again called for Mental 
Arithmetic : Questions (such as ‘* Sheep eaten by Wolves,”’ 
from Stoddard) long and difficult, but logically analyzed. 

No. 6, succeeded; Arithmetic class very large ; many 

questions difficult, but not so perplexing as the last ; just- 
ness of expression, accuracy in analyzation, prominent 
characteristics of the pupils; no books in their hands to 
| assist them. 

\ Then No. 2. class small; questions mostly well ana- 
‘lyzed. No. 5 class large, about twenty in number; 
| questions carefully analyzed ;—no books in the hands of 
the pupils. No. 3 class small,—four pupils; questions 
| difficult, but well solved. Last—No. 4, class good,—about 
fourteen in number; questions difficult, but not perplex- 
ingly tedious ; well analyzed. 

The time allotted for each school in Mental Arithmetic 
| was reduced to fifteen minutes for the last three schools, 
to give the County Superintendent more time for his ad- 
dress. The pupils of two schools used no books during 
the process of solution, which made the analyzation a 
still more mental operation. But from the closeness of 
reasoning and (with a few exceptions) the accuracy of 
|expression, and logicalness of deduction, it was evident 
'that each of these six schools must have paid careful at- 
| tention to this young branch of education; though it was 
‘evident that some of them had applied themselves much 





|more assiduously than others. 
After some remarks by the President on the praise- 





ence was called to order, and Rev. L. R. McAboy chosen, worthy performance of the pupils, he introduced the Rev. 

President, Mr. James Arbuthnot, of Butler county, ap- 'C. W. Quick, County Superintendent, who spoke at con- 
' 

pointed to select the pieces for each school to read, and siderable length, and was heard with marked attention, 


Wm. N. McMillan appointed Secretary. ;notwithstanding the inconvenience of many who could 


The exercises having been opened with prayer, by the | find no room to be seated. 
President, he, after some appropriate remarks, read | A few ideas from the address are given : 
& programme, announcing, that each school be called| Speaking of the benefits to be derived from School Con- 
upon according to number, and that fifteen minutes be ventions, if properly conducted. He said there were no 
allowed each, for reading, during the forenoon, and in the |set lessons prepared beforehand to be merely repeated 
afternoon that they would be called upon for examination | to-day ; and while it must be admitted that the reading 
in Mental Arithmetic. was excellent, yet there could have been no previous pre- 
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led paration for it, as the lessons were selected immediately |on whom will soon devolve the burden of conducting the 
the before reading by the committee. Speaking of the number | affairs of the community, it will enable to distinguish be- 
rt: , of pupils in the Common Schools of this State,—he said | tween the sophistry of the demagogue and the sterner 
ner that while there were 600,000 receiving instructions in the | truths of the philanthropist. It will enable the candidate 
13i8 schools of Pennsylvania,—Allegheny county might feel for office, when interrogated on the stump, to answer 
i0T proud that she had one-twentieth of these, or 30,000 within | queries and then take up his line of argument again, with- 
her limits. out becoming confused by the interruption. The females 
ces | Alluding to the beneficial effects of the County Super- \it will also benefit ; for though not desirous of seeing any 
ras intendency, he contrasted the quality of the education of the young ladies here, become Lucy Stones or An- 
eB- now received in our schools to what it was prior to 1854. toinette Browns, yet educated women, if accurate thinkers, 
Strong opposition had been raised against the office of are capable of wielding an incalculable influence over 
_ County Superintendent, and though not yet entirely ex-|mankind. The destinies of nations have been influenced 
t tinct, it is fast dying away. The lawestablishing that of- and guided by the controlling mind of women, both in 
fice had raised much discussion throughout the land,—right ancient and modern times. Even in small matters ac- 
ush it should be so,—the laws of our land have always been j curacy in thought and speech, would serve to obviate some 
a discussed, and it speaks sadly for a people when they re- of the egotisms and inaccuracies often heard in coversa- 
- ceive laws for their government without any investigation. | tion, as the repetition of the same word ten times in five 
i But though the school law, when originated, commend- minutes,—as ‘I says,” “says 1,°? ** I says.’? These and 
ed itself to the wise and judicious, still it was capable of other such heir-looms from our grandmothers could very 
— many improvements. While it soars above all distinctions | ¢!! be dispensed with. 
s of of party, it embraces all, and makes a wise provision for| He alluded to the benefits of having large outline maps 
and the rising hope of our commonwealth, of whatever sect or hung up in the school room, and cited some beneficial re- 
denomination, who avail themselves of its benefit. Hence — accruing from the proper training in the study of 
Be; the importance of investigation of its principles, and of | Geography. 
and care in its administration. | He spoke of the relative duties of parents and children, 


fter e ale Teachers and Pupils, School Directors and County Super- 
Referring toa late visit tothe West, he stated that when — ; , 


. ein ak ; intendents ; and of the benefits that each was capable of 
traveling across the prairies of Lowa, Illinois and Indian- 


securing, both to themselves and others, if faithful in 





; ; na, the snow drifting over these vast plains, could often fai 
8,” 3 ; their discharge. 
be seen piled up around the log cabins of the farmers and 


their rude cattle sheds. ere and there wa: se : : aS 
any Reds. Here and there was to be seen acted with a proper sense of the duties and responsibili- 


the more imposing edifice of the affluent,—occasionally 


Teachers he said were not drones in the 


community. If they were laborious in their vocation, and 


ist- ‘ ‘ ‘ maa iced ties, they were the working bees in the community, and 
oo @ granary, the repository for the superabundant grain . . ite 
ent oP abe I : P sit should be much more amply rewarded for their services 
to of the district; but all along the route, through these : 
5 tk Stat npr ' ‘ cae ati ' than they are. 
States, at intervals you see towering here and there above ; : 
J ; Sipe Ri 2 . | After showing that Directors and County Superinien- 
all others, large substantial buildings, many of them five : “es : i y ; ; 
na- ;. dents were also of vital importance in the machinery of 


stories high; and on enquiring what they are, you are 
er; . our common school system ; 


‘ ; : the speaker concluded by 
told, ** that is the public school house.’ 


s of i thanking the audience for the attention given him. 

ons Those who erect these buildings, first come eastward and| After some remarks by the President, he closed with 
out take their plans from the best school houses of our cities the apostolic benediction, when the dense assemblage dis- 
ex- and large towns. We are sending out Teachers, Direc- | persed, apparently highly gratified with what they had 


s re F ‘ 
tors and Scholars to the west every year, and every real /seen and heard during the day. 


etic improvement in education with us, has its effect on that | Wa. N. McMitian, Secr’y. 


‘ boos | 
ols, vast region. We should not therefore limit down our | 
pi é ; | CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
ad- ideas about schools to our own little township or county ; | The County Institate met March 19, in Hartstown 
Q : 2 : f ti y stitute et Mare ds arts : 
ing neither should we grudgingly dole out our little pittance | Deschfens Prof S. P. Bates, Co. Superintendent 
esic n 7 Oe . ates, O. & nie . 
na of school tax when the collector makes his annual call. : 4aitis eae i 
f eae ; The following persons were elected ofhcers for the com- 
3 0 A blighting influence is produced on our schools by the line year: 
r of fact that they are scarcely ever visited by the parents, | iciiihiiaiiiiens “ee a ee 
: : | s » BB ae : : , 
lent and too seldom by the directors. Teachers might have a | A. Wilson, Julia Kinsley ; Rec. Secretary—O. H. Hollis- 
. . . } . > ad ’ hie ~ J F . 
w- j day appointed, once a month at least, for females to visit iter, J. B. Espy; Treasurer—Dr. J. W. Bowman; Cor. 
was the schools,—as they generally wish to appear in g00d | ¢. oretary—Mark Wilson; Ex. Committee—Prof. Bates, 
. ae ee . - © a } “ . . . . 
uch attire, unt walt not visit in their every day clothes as |J. B. Compton and Mark Wilson; Business Committee— 
men do. Teachers should have their school rooms par) iy R. Stewart, E. McEntire and M. McMunigle 
ise- ticularly clean and ornamented on such days. Senha Vor a a 
J s— . ssion: 
snihihd He felt pleasure in attending Conventions when pro-| Resolved, That music should be taught in our Common 
on- perly conducted; and was gratified to-day by the good | Schools.” 
ion, conduct of the pupils: they in this respect surpassed| Mark Wilson read an Essay on * The best method of 


ud many of the assemblies of pupils ia the cities. Delighted |conducting a Teachers’ Institute,’’ containing much use- 
with their distinct enunciation in reading; but gratified | ful instruction. 
above all with the ability displayed in Mental Arithmetic. The Institute was entertained by the 


| ‘ 
President, on 

on- Glad to find each school here so well trained in this im- |** The duty of citizens to endeavor to make this meeting 
| 


no portant study. of the Institute, a profitable one ;’”’ followed by Prof. L. 
ated Mental Arithmetic is the study; it teaches logic, rhe- | Fever, on the same subject. 
ling toric and grammar, all in one. Logical reasoning is of| T'uesday—Members responded to their names by quot- 


vast advantage both to males and females !—the males, 'ing, each, a portion of Scripture. 
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Description of the trees which grow in Crawford county, 
by Prof Bates. 
ercise to be introduced by teachers in the common schools. 


He recommended this as a profitable ex- 


He was followed by Mr. C. Barachman, on Penmanship, 
who recommended the system of Knap and Waitmyre, 
and gave examples illustrating the principles of writing. 
G. W. Haskin took mental arithmetic, and gave a practi- 
cal illustration of his method of conducting a class, the 
members of the Institute as his pupils. 

Prof. Bates took Grammar, dwelling particularly on the 
formation of the possessive case. The discussion of this 
subject was continued by Rev. Nevin, showing its import- 
ance, and the responsibility of teachers. 

A few minutes were devoted to hearing the experience 
of teachers. 

Afternoon—The proper method of teaching Geography, 
by Mark Wilson. 

Arithmetic, by N. F. Ellis, exhibiting the fundamental 
rules of the science ; the method of proving addition. In 
discussion, J. S. Stewart thought no certain rule for the 
Rev. Mr. McArthur 
gave the common Counting House method. 


proof of addition could be given. 


Algebra, by J. B. Compton, explaining its principles, 
and giving examples on the blackboard. 

H. J. Durant on Physiology, showing the advantage of 
this science, and exhibiting a human skeleton. 

Evening—The exercises introduced with music by the 
Hartstown Glee Club. Succeeded by general discussion. 

H. J. 
which gave general satisfaction. 

Rev. J. Nevin then delivered a lecture on The Teacher, 


Durant read an Essay on Female Education, 


which was listened to with much interest. 
Wednesday—Prof. Bates continued his novel and inter- 
esting exercises on the trees of Crawford county. 
H. J. Durant progeeded on Pennmanship and the art of 
writing. , 
G. W. Haskin continued in 
Prof. 


ages derived from the study 


Mental Arithmetic. 
Jates again took Grammar, showing the advant- 
f language, and continuing 
his remarks on the formation of the possessive case. 
J. F. Burwell questioned the teachers on the principles 
of Orthography, and showed the importance of this study. 
4 fternoon—J. B. Compton continued his explanation of 


Algebra. 


Prof. Jackson, of Philadelphia, made some general re- 


marks on the manner in which Penmanship has been gen- 
erally taught in schools, and the duty of teachers to be 
thoroughly acquainted with some good system. He ex- 
plained the principles of Potter & Hammond’s system. 

John S. Stewart explained the different methods of No- 
tation and Numeration. ‘ 

H. J. Durant continued his explanation of the human 
skeleton, showing the importance of a knowledge of the 
structure of the human system. 

Evening—The following was discussed : 

Resolved, That rewards should be given in schools as 
an incentive to study. 

Music by the Adamsville Glee Club. 


| 
Essay by J. F. Burwell, on ** The Advantage of a well 


cultivated mind.” 
An extemporaneous lecture by Rev. J. A. Collins, on 
‘The Duty of Civil Government to educate her youth.” 
Thursday—An Essay was read by Miss E. McEntire, on 
the Teacher’s high position, what should be his qualifica- 


tions, and his wide field of usefulness. 
Prof. Jackson continued on Penmanship, extending bis 
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|explanations of the principles involved in the formation 
of letters. 

O. H. Hollister, lectured on how to obtain an interest 
He dwelt on the importance of 
commencing right, judicious classification, order, &c. 

| Afternoon—Rev. K. McArthur delivered a sub-lecture, 


|in our common schools. 


| showing that teachers are apt to try to teach too much at 
a time,—they should not be bigoted in regard to text 
| books—changes of these are beneficial. 
| Prof. Jackson on teaching Geography. He would com- 
mence with something familiar, such as the height of 
jtrees, size of buildings, &c., then pass to natural and 
| political divisions of land and water—thence to mountain 
ranges, &c. 
| J.B. Comptonon Arithmetic. Rev. A. Wilson deliver- 
|ed a sub-lecture, the object of which was to show how to 
jsecure a regular attendance in He said the 
| teacher should be well educated,—sociable—should take 


! . . . . . . 
an interest in his pupils improvement, and have something 


school. 


|new every day, if possible. 
| H. J. Durant continued on Physiology, explaining the 
| process of digestion, circulation of the blood, &c. 
Evening—Discussion of the following questions: Re- 
solved, That a portion of scripture should be read daily 
by the teacher, in our common schools, without note or 
Quite an animated discussion arose upon this 
J. B. Comption read an essay on ** The Object 
Education,’ showing that without a sound 


comment. 
| question. 
of Physical 
body, it is impossible to have a well developed mind, and 
that physical training should enter more largely into our 
system of education. 

Prof. Cotton of the Meadville 
| School, then delivered a lecture ; subject—** The Profes- 


Academy and Normal 


sion of Teaching.’? He said, this profession has not re- 


ceived the attention and respect that is due to it, because: 


Ist. Teachers do not maintain their own self-respect, as 
teachers, but regard their profession as less honorable 
jthan many occupations, and hence only make it a stepping 
stone to something higher. ‘Teachers should cultivate 
more self-reliance and not allow the interference of other 
|professions. The public usually estimate a man as he 
estimates himself. 
| 2nd. Corporal punishment in schools, has done much to 
| lower the profession of teaching. 
| 3d. The practice of making it a mere temporary busi- 
|ness has had a bad influence on the profession. Teachers 
|should make it their profession for life. 
4th. Teachers are not thorough. ‘This is evident from 
{the fact that they so frequently change their location. If 
they were thorough as they should be, these changes 
| would not be necessary. 
Friday—Prof. Bates continued his pleasing exercises on 


ithe trees of the county. 

| Prof. continued on Penmanship, teaching 
|movement, position of pen, &c. He claimed that these 
|should be explained by teachers from the black board. 
An essay by H. J. Durant, on ‘* The influence of man- 


Jackson, 


}ual labor upon the mind.” 

| Prof. Bates continued on the proper method of teaching 
|Grammar—teachers should as far as possible, make it 
| practical. 

G. W. Haskin on Mental Aritmetic. 

A committee of three was appointed to prepare a sy- 
/nopsis of the proceedings of the Institute for publication. 


Afternoon—Exercises introduced with music by the 
North Shenango Glee Club. 
| Prof. Jackson continued on Geography. Mr. Mark 


Wilson examined the class on the Geography of Crawford 
‘county, which proved quite an interesting exercise. 
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portance of the teachers profession,—maintaining that the 
Bible should be read in all schools—that the teacher 
should have a higher aim than merely to coin dollars and 
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increase than diminish. We would like, however, to see 
a more general readiness, on the part of teachers, to par- 


ticipate in the exercises. They themselves, would reap 


cents. Twenty minutes were devoted to the solution of great benefit from it, and it would add much to the gen- 


difficult examples in Arithmetic. 
J. S. Stewart explained Division of Fractions and the 
method of finding the greatest Common Division. 
Evening.—Prof. Bates delivered a Discourse on the Life 


eral interest. 
The Institute is based on republican principles, and each 
member should feel that he has an equal right, and must 


bear an equal share of responsibility with every other 


and Services of Rev. John Barker, D.D., late President of member, and that if it does not prove profitable it is his 


Allegheny College, (see page 347 of this No.) 

J. B. Compton offered the following, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Wuereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to re- 


move by death the Rev. John Barker, D. D., a member Of that our educ 


this association, therefore :— 

Resolved, That while we bow in meek submission, we 
express our unfeigned grief at the loss of one whose un- 
sullied piety, generous heart, and gifted intellect, won our 
love and admiration ; and that we offer to his bereaved 
family, our most tender sympathy in this, their affliction, 
and commend them, and their sorrow, to Him who alone 
can cause them to rejoice. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmit- 
ted to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended of Prof. Bates 
for his discourse; and that we request a copy of it for 
publication, 


Essay by L. E. Beach :—‘* What shall we teach.” 
Resolutions adopted: 


WueEREAS, we feel a deep interest in the progress of solving questions in interest, and teaching it. 


Education, therefore, 


Resolved, In consideration of the great practical advant- 
ages to be derived from the Teachers’ Institute, all engaged 
in the profession of teaching should lend it their influence, 
by punctual attendance upon its sessions, and participat- 
ing in its exercises. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all teachers to acquaint 
themselves, not only with the theory and practice of 
teaching, but with the general news of the day, and es- 
pecially that which pertains to the interests of education; 
and for this purpose should read some literary, and educa- 
tional Journal. 

Resolved, In view of the great neglect of parents in 
visiting schools, that teachers should endeavor to impress 
the importance and beneficial influence of this duty. 

Resolved, That parents and teachers should use their 
utmost efforts to secure the regular and punctual attend- 
ance of scholars. 

Resolved, In consideration of the removal by death, of 
our beloved Brothers, O. H. Sacket and I. H. Smith, that 
we express our sorrow for their loss, and our sympathy 
for their afflicted families. 

The following offered by Mr. A. Martin was adopted:— 

Resolved, That we, patrons and teachers of the common 
schools of Crawford co., can look with pride and satisfac- 
tion upon the prosperous condition of our schools under 
the supervision of our worthy Superintendent, who by 


untiring industry in visiting the schools, holding examina- | 


tions, and institutes, has exalted the condition of our 
schools, by improving the proficiency of teachers ; and 
that we would feel gratified if he should be continued in 
office another term. 


The Institute adjourned, to meet next fall at some suit- 
able place selected by the Ex. Committee. 
Rev. H. H. Hervey, Pres. 


J. B. Espy, Secy’s. 


O. H. HotuistTer, 

After adjournment, Mr. B. Ewing, on behalf of the citi- 
zens, offered the following, which was unanimously 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to the 
Superintendent, teachers and otherz, who have contribut- 
ed to the interest of the Institute. 


The Institute gave general satisfaction. This seemed man- 


ifest from the large attendance, both of teachers and citi- | 


fault, in proportion as he has failed to contribute his mite. 

If we may judge the proficiency of the teachers of the 
county, by that of those who actively participated in the 
exercises of this occasion, we are warranted in saying 
ational interests are committed to the care of 
competent persons. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The County Association met at Sumnytown, Feb. 24th. 

Mr. Henry U. Bruner, took up the subject of Parsing, 
and a lively discussion followed by Messrs. Cruikshank, 
Peirce, Arms, Styer, J. U. Bruner, Bucher, Cassel, Hun- 
sicker and the County Superintendent, relative to the dif- 
ferent kinds of verbs. 

Mr. J. R. Hunsicker read an able essay, upon the 
Power of the Teacher, containing many excellent 
thoughts. Mr. A. W. Sheffey, followed with the subject 
of Interest, demonstrating on the board, his method of 
Messrs. 
Anders, Cruikshank, Saylor, Henry Johnson, Barr, and 
others followed in a general discussion, each giving his 
views and methods of solving the same subject. 

Mr. D. Bucher, Jr., on Mental Arithmetic, urged its im- 
portance as a branch of study in the Common Schools.— 
He stated that, whenever he had charge of a school, and 
the parents refused to furnish the books, it was his rule 
to get them himself, and loan them to the pupils. He gave 
a number of examples for solution mentally, which were 
solved by members of the Association. 

Miss Elma Roberts on Orthography, made some interest- 
ing remarks, in which she pointed out the necessity of con- 
stant practice and drilling in the school room, in order to 
make good spellers. There are few good spellers, and a 
spelling exercise should be connected with every branch 
of study. 
| Evening.—The Critic’s Report by Miss A. C. Foquette; 
numerous criticisms were made, and report generally ds- 
cussed. 

Rey. Mr. Cruikshank took Proportion, and illustrated 
| his manner in teaching it. 

| A general discussion on the best mode of teaching Pen- 
manship followed, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Peirce, Cruikshank, Styer, Hunsicker, Saylor, Jackson 
| Acker. The merits of written and stereotyped copies 
| were specially discussed. 

| Mr. T. May Peirce on Etymology, showed the import- 
lance of its study as a separate branch, and illustrated its 
| utility in arriving at the meaning of words by the analysis 
|of numerous words. 

| Saturday Miss A. C. Foquette read the Critic’s Re- 
‘port, which was briefly discussed. Mr. N. B. Holland 
lread an essay in the form of a letter from Miss Mary A. 
Homer, urging upon Teachers the importance of teaching 
Physiology in the schools, and the necessity of self-control 
ito secure good discipline, &c., &c. 

The subjects of Common Multiple, and Common Mea- 


zens, from day to day, and their interest seemed rather to! sure were taken up for general discussion, participated in 
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by Messrs. Peirce, Cruikshank, Arms, Anders, Jackson, |the Court House, Sunbury, on the 27th, 28th and 29th 


Styer, Atkinson and others. 

Mr. R. U. Saylor, followed with some very appropriate 
remarks upon the manner of teaching the Alphabet. 

Mr. Charles Barr, continued on the subject of Compound 
Numbers, discussed by Messrs. Bruner, Balliet, Cruik- 
shank, Holland and the County Superintendent. 

Mr. Henry 8S. Cassel concluded with False Sentax, by 
giving numerous examples for correction, the teachers 
participating as a class. 

Saturday.—The Critic’s Report was read by Miss Foqu- 
ette. 

Mr. J. W. Arms on Algebra, illustrated the fundamen- 
tal rules, by showing the principles upon which algebraic 
addition, subtraction, &c., are performed. He also gave 
algebraic formule for the computation of Interests, &c. 

The practical uses of Higher Mathematics then came up, 
and several examples previously up for consideration 
were further discussed by members of the Association. 

Dr. Acker, County Superintendent, then concluded the 
regular exercises, by making some judicious remarks upon 
Practical Teaching—giving views the best 
method of School Government—and the principles involv- 
He also referred briefly to the 


his as to 
ed in successful teaching. 
best methods, in his opinion, of teaching the several 
branches of Common School education. 

Pottstown was selected as the place for holding the next 


meeting, and Messrs. Wells and Custer were appointed a | 


committee of arrangements. 
The election of officers resulted as follows :— 


President, ez-ojicio—Dr. KE. L. Acker; Vice President— 
John W. Arms, Amanda Huston; Rec. Secretary—John 
Davis; Cor. Secretary—Elma Roberts; Treasurer—J. R. 
Hunsicker; Ex. Committee—Thomas M. Peirce, Lewis 
Styer, Henry S. Cassei, Wilson Stearly, A. C. Foquette. 

The following gentlement were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Association :—Daniel Jacoby, Esq., Benjamin 
Johnson, Esq., Rev. A. L. Dechart, Enos Benner, Esq., F. 
D. Sower, Esq., Josiah Jackson, Esq., John Shupe, Esq. 


The following teachers were in attendance during the | 


sessions of the Association. 
Borough of Norristown—'T. May Peirce, Jos. Fornance, 
A. C. Foquette, Charlotte D. Johns, Lydia Roberts. 
Bor. of Pottstown—J. W. Arms, Rev. R. Cruikshank, 
Carolina kK. Custer. 
Douglass—D. Bucher, Jr. Milton 
Fegly, A. H. Dotterer, William B. Finck. 
Frederick—Wm. H. Faust, George W. Steiner, Samuel 
Faust, Jacob Gerhart, Jesse B. Geyer, B. S. Smul!, Abm. 
Tyson. 
Horsham—Frederick M. 
Atkinson. 
Limerick—Henry A. Walt. 
Lower Marion—J. H. Anders. 
‘* — Providence—James C, Sickles, Joseph R. Ebert. 
‘*  SNalford—Michael N. Alderfer. 
Marlborough—Charles Barr, John C. Hosmer, Samuel 
Balliet, Henry Johnson, Enos Cassel. 
New Hanover—A. W. Schetfy, Henry 
Nathaniel Feather, Jacob Romich. 
Norriton—Henry 8S. Cassel. 
Perkiomen—Henry Kulp. 
Towamencin—Henry R. Conard. 
Upper Dublin—Lemontine Stewart, Elma Roberts. 
‘¢  Merion—R. U. Saylor, Wilson Stearly. 


Hill, Emma J. Fleck, J. Q. 


G. 


** Hanover—H. W. Graul, A. 8S. Roudenbush, Na- | benefit is derived. 


thaniel K. Read, John H. Hauck. 


Upper Salford—Wenry H. Hartzell, Aaron G. Barnd, 


Enos Gerhard, Abraham M. Alderfer. 
Worcester—Jacob U. Bruner. 


Brendlinger, Edward | 


Hunter, | 


| December. President Reimensnyder occupying the chair, 
and E, P. Rohbach, Secretary pro tem. Prof. Brewer, of 
| Turbutsville Academy, remarked on the necessity of sub- 
| stituting drills for lectures, in the proceedings, it was use- 
,less to occupy time in reading essays, as teachers met to 
learn the practical mode of teaching, which could not be 
|obtained by such means. He was followed by Mr. Weeks. 
| The propriety of having the public schools opened with 
|prayer was considered, concerning which it was pretty 
' generally conceded that it could not be adopted as a gen- 
leral rule. 
| Resolved, That we believe reading and spelling in con- 
cert, is attended with beneficial results. 
| It was contended on the one hand that this manner of 
|reading broke up vulgar and unpleasant tone, regulated 
‘and cultivated the voice, and hastened the pupil’s ad- 
| vancement in the art. It was urged in opposition that if 
too frequently indulged in, it led to a careless, imitative 
manner of reading, which entirely overlooked the sense, 
,and regarded only the sound. The discussion was par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Weeks, C. A. Reimensnyder, Roh- 
bach and Yocum. 
Evening.—The 


of the same resolution re- 


It was warmly discussed by the President, Dr. 


discussion 
sumed. 
|John, Messrs. Alleman, Yocum, C. A. Reimensnyder and 
‘others. C, A. Reimensnyder then offered to amend the 
resolution by inserting the word “ occasional” before the 
word reading, which was accepted, and the resolution 
adopted. 

Morning.—A committee was appointed to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of publishing a monthly period- 
ical, to be devoted to the interests of the teachers of this 
county, and to the cause of education generally. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Superintendent Reimensnyder; Secretary— 
|S. H. Yocum; Treasurer—W. H. Gilger. 

Dr. John then proceeded on the subject of Orthography. 
His system was substantially that set forth by Sanders 
and Prof. Sweet, in their Analytical Charts. His system 
was based on the analysis of sounds, and is certainly the 
true method of imparting to the youthful mind a knowl- 
‘edge of the subject. 
| A series of resolutions were offered by Mr. Weeks on 
(the death of Mr. Troxel, a former teacher of the county, 
which were adopted. 
| Afternoon.—Dr. John resumed Orthography. He con- 
ltended for a simple division of the sounds of the letters, 
land discarded a critical division, as made by some authors, 
|others preferring a separate class for each minute varia- 
!tion. He also thought that the division into tonics, suc- 
|tonic and atonics, was sufficiently plain to be taught to 
‘the most youthful pupil. 
| Mental Arithmetic was taken up by Mr. Alleman. He 
took Prof. Stoddard’s book and method, and proceeded to 
|give examples and illustrations of his own method of 
teaching. Analysis ‘s the secret of success in the pursuit 
lof this study, and from the exercise of this faculty the 
Mr. Brewer also gave his method of 
‘teaching this branch. The discussion was suspended to 
| consider the propriety of petitioning the State Superinten- 
dent to devise some means of compelling teachers to attend 


Whitpain—N. B. Holland, Lewis Styer, Henry U. Bru-| county Institutes. Both teachers and directors are often 


ner. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
The Teachers’ Institute held its 7th annual session, in evil. 


shamefully neglectful in regard to this matter, and it is 
quite important that some means be devised to remedy the 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Ulp gave his method of teaching penmanship. He 
preferred the placing of the sheet perpendicular to the 
side of the table. He recommended that a proper position 
of the body and hand be insisted on, even though the 
writing should at first be made worse. He illustrated, on 


the blackboard the four analytic component parts of the | 


different letters, and gave the customary sizes for them. 

Evening.— Mr. Reimensnyder delivered an eloquent and 
very entertaining address. His subject was “‘ Self Educa- 
tion,’ or how young men may become educated, who have 
not the means to pursue a collegiate course. His remarks 
could not help but inspire the youthful aspirant with new 
zeal, and cheer his toilsome ascent up the rugged mount 
of science. He took special pains to point out the neces- 
sary qualities and requisites for any one undertaking the 
laborious task of self-education; and also, like a true 
pilot, pointed out the reefs and shoals upon which there 
was danger of wrecking all youthful hope. And in the 
true spirit of a christian and a man, directed all our nobler 
aspirations back to the bosom of that Being, from which 
all goodness flows. 

He was followed by Mr. Alleman, of Shamokin High 
School, on the subject of ‘*Mathematics.’’ This gentleman 
is imbued with the true spirit of the noble branch on 
which he spoke, and displayed a great amount of investi- 
gation ane learning. If we had more devotees to this 
pre-eminently important branch of education, our country 
would receive mathematical tone and vigor from their ex- 
ample. 

These exercises were closed by C. A. Reimensnyder, on 
the subject of ‘‘ History,’? the importance of its study, 
and the manner of teaching it. His address was charac- 
terized by a plain, easy delivery, and the subject matter 
was substantially that entertained by the popular educa- 
tors of the day. 

The Institute then entered into the discussion of Writ- 
ten Arithmetic, conducted by Mr. Rohbach. His method 
was the usual one of teaching the branch, but a new and 
striking manner of illustrating, to the puerile mind, the 
proper way to carry, in subtraction, was presented by C. 
A. Reimensnyder, which was that of supposing the figure 
to be a horse, borrowed from the neighbor’s stable. 

Morning.— Reading being in order, C A. Reimensnyder 


gave his method of teaching this branch. The basis on 


which his system was founded may be gathered from Por- 
Exercises were read by differ- | 


ter’s Rhetorical Reader. 
ent teachers, illustrative of their several methods. 

Mr. Ulp gave a short disquisition on the subject of Ge- 
He then took up Astronomy, giving explana- 
tions of the various definitions used in the science. His 


ography. 


opinion was that Astronomy ought to be taught in the 
common schools; that utility was not the only object 
sought, but anything that expands and elevates the mind 
was desirable and beneficial. It is also admirably adapt- 
ed to discipline the mind. 

Afternoon.—Resolved that our next Institute be held at 
Sunbury, during the holidays of 1860. 

The committee appointed to consider the propriety of 
establishing a paper in the county, devoted to the interest 
of teachers and education in general, then reported favor- 
able to the project, and the question of the adoption of the 
report called forth quite a spirited discussion. It was 
argued by Messrs. Alleman and Yocum that if so excel- 
lent a work as the School Journal could get only a very 
limited support from the teachers of the county, it was 
altogether probably that the project would fail. But the 
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|novelty and enthusiasm of the subject carried everything 
with a *“‘rush,”’ and the report was adopted. 

Mr. Weeks, selected to lead the discussion in Grammar, 
after a very brief consideration of the subject, resigned 
his position in favor of C. A. Reimensnyder, who com- 
pleted the undertaking. There was nothing new elicited. 

Evening.—Mr. Weeks read an essay on Grammar and 
Elocution, setting forth his method of teaching these 
branches. 

He was followed by Dr. 
strating the utility of its study, and its importance in ed- 


John, on Chemistry, demon- 


ucation. 

Dr. Goddard addressed the Institute on Moral, Physi- 
cal and Intellectual Education. His remarks were main- 
ly directed to parents, inculeating home discipline, and 
charging the neglect of it with much of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in school government. 

On motion of Mr. Alleman, it was 

Resolved, That we offer our sincere thanks to those 
Boards of Directors who have given the teachers in their 
districts the time to attend this Institute, without deduct- 
ing from their salaries. And also that we express the 
earnest hope that hereafter every Boardin the county 
will follow their liberal and enlightened example. 

Mr. Freel, read a disquisition on Meteorology, which 


was listened to with profound attention. 


WYOMING COUNTY. 

The County Teachers’ Association met, March 26th, at 
the Baptist church in Centermoreland. Called to order by 
Superintendent De Witt, and the afternoon devoted to ex- 
amination and teacher’s drill, in Orthography, conducted 
by Mr. De Witt, Geography by Miss C. Smith, and Read- 
ing by Mr. De Witt. 

Evening.—Mr. B. J. Denson addressed the teachers; 
subject—The Practical Teacher; following which Mr. 
De Witt spoke at considerable length to the patrons of 
schools, 

Tuesday forenoon was occupied with written Arithmetic 
by Mr. De Witt, Intellectual Arithmetic by Mr. Tiffany, 
and Grammar by Mr. Denson. 

Afternoon.—Mr. Denson gave his system of teaching 
writing, which was followed by Mental Arithmetic by Mr. 
H. Armstrong, and English Grammar by M. J. B. Case. 

Evening.—The house was well filled to listen to an ad- 
dress by the Superintendent, on the duties of Government 
to the Common School System; which was attentively 
listened to by an appreciating audience. Mr. Tiffany then 


spoke on the advantages of the system, followed by Mr. 


Armstrong. 

Wednesday.—The examination closed with exercises in 
written Arithmetic and Reading by Mr. DeWitt; Spelling 
by Rev. Mr. Case ; and review of Writing by Mr. Denson. 

Mr. A. Bodel presented the following resolutions which 
were adopted : 

| Resolved, That we, as teachers, are confirmed in our be- 

lief of the benefits resulting from holding Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes and would commend amore general attendance of 
teachers at the succeeding sessions of the Association. 

Resolved, That we recommend the formation of Insti- 
tutes in the several towns of this county for the mutual! 
improvement of teachers and others. 

Resolved, That we consider correct teaching indispensa- 
ble to both teachers and scholars, and it is with pleasure 
we receive the news that Mr. Denson has concluded to 

lestablish a permanent iastitution, at our county seat, for 
the instruction of teachers and others. 
| The association then elected B. J. Denson, Recording 


Secretary, and A. Bodel, Coresponding Secretary. 
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Selections trom the Newspapers, 


PROFESSOR. 


When avy man assumes an appellation of dignity, 
to which he is not justly entitled, it is plain that he 
intends to deceive the public by attempting to pass 
for more than he is worth, 

These assumptions, sometimes simply ridiculous, as 
when a barber dubs himself Tonsorial Professor, or 
a fiddler sets up as Professor of Music, (professor of 
fiddlesticks,) or a fellow who teaches mental arith- 
metic, struts under the high-sounding title of Pro- 
fessor! It is pitiful to see how extremely sensitive 
these jack-daws in peacock’s feathers, become about 
their titles. To call one plain Mr. A. or Mr. B. is 
to accuse him of a petit larceny of a title! 

There is a liberality in human nature that inclines 
us all to accept a man, who comes as a stranger 
among us, at his own estimate. Rogues learn to 
take advantage of this generous trait in the charac- | 
ters of honest men, and thus all kinds of quackery 
owe their existence, in part, to a sentiment which is 
in itself creditable to our nature. 

As straws show which way the wind blows, so 
one act of deliberate false pretense reveals the whole 
character of the man, and we may always expect the 
dishonest assumption of a title to be followed by 
other similar acts, against which the public should 
be on its guard. A Victim. 

Chester County Times. 


+ 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS. 


The desire to be noticed, to be thought of some 
importance, to be coaxed and _ petted, if you please, 
is certainly a natural ingredient of the juvenile mind. 
A manly independence comes of maturer years, and 
is born of reason and judgment. While it may be 
desirable to cultivate the latter, the former cannot be 
overlooked, and should not be neglected. How often 
we see children stimulated to great exertion by a 
kind look and an encouraging word. Parents would 
scarcely think of sending their children away alone 
to accomplish an important work ; and yet they do| 
just that, when they send them to the school room 
and bestow no further thought upon their education 
from the beginning to the end of the term. Your 
children need your occasional presence at the school 
room, to notice, praise, and encourage them. And! 
even teachers are not without this childish feeling ; 
they, too, need encouragement, and desire apprecia- 
tion. If, then, you desire to make your schools all | 
you could wish, visit them often, and pupils and | 
teachers will be all the better for it. 

Dem, Standard. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


Teachers may very much aid each other by visit- 
ing their schools, and at the same time they will 





‘about the welfare of his school. 


| pering. 


in everything that is learned. 
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It is the privilege 
and duty of all patrons of a school to know how it 
is conducted, and to satisfy themselves that the 
teacher is doing his duty. These things are to be 
ascertained only by a personal inspection. ‘The re- 
ports of the pupils are too often exaggerated. Too 
often nothing is thought about the welfare of a school 
till the pupils begin to make exaggerated complaints. 
If they make no complaints, the presumption is that 
the school is doing well enough. But such is not 
always the fact. The profit of a school is bought by 
hard study and strict discipline. In every school 
there are some indolent and wayward youth who are 
fearful of tyranny, and who wish to acquire learning 
by the teacher's operations, while they indulge their 
own reckless proclivities. When they find they are 
not being profited as they expected, or that the dis- 
cipline is too strict for their prankish habits, they 
set forth their complaints in strong terms. And they 
complain in stronger terms when they have hopes of 
redress. The whole truth then needs to be known. 


How a school should be managed it is everybody's 
privilege to know. And everybody may know enough 
about school economy to know when a school is pros- 
No honest parent will trust his children in 
a school where he has not implicit confidence in the 


teacher's ability and the justice and equity of his 


administration Hence is the necessity of acquaint- 
ance with the teacher, and of his school being visit- 
ed. When wise persons visit a school and pronounce 
an opinion in favor of it, it is a benevolent act to do 
it. When a person visits a school, he should mani- 


\fest due respect to the teacher, and to his regula- 


tions. He should avoid criticising the teacher or 
any of his plans before the school. When it is ne- 
cessary todo this, it must be done privately. Visitors 
must avoid everything, even the smallest inuendoes 
that will impair the teacher’s dignity, or diminish re- 
spect for him. When a teacher, or any intelligent 
friend of education, visits a school, after he has heard 
some of the exercises, the teacher should ask for an 
address to the pupils. He may then very appropri- 
ately offer some remarks on what lessons he has 
heard, or anything else he has observed there, and 
exhort to perseverance in study, and thoroughness 
‘The teacher may then 


‘respond to the remarks, and ask his pupils to profit 


by them. All of which will have a great effect in 
promoting order in school, and enthusiasm in study. 
Wyoming Republican, G. D. H. 


THE COURSE IN ORGANIZING A SCHOOL. 


The proper organization of a school is something 
which commends itself to the careful consideration 
of every teacher. From the moment the children 
leave their homes, until they arrive at their homes 
again, they are under the jurisdiction of the teacher, 
and it is the duty of the teacher so to regulate the 
conduct of the scholars, while under his eye, that 
when necessarily beyond the immediate scope of his 
observation, they will behave themselves with strict 














benefit themselves. Such visits give teachers coun-| Propriety, and that he need not have to feel ashamed 
tenance and encouragement and they inspire the | for their misconduct. He ought to regulate the or- 
pupils with more confidence in the teacher, and with | der of the school with a view to the proper succes- 
more respect for him. The same may be said of |Sion of lessons, so that time may be economized.— 
visits by the patrons of a school, or its officers, when |To effect all this, the teacher must have arranged 
made in a proper manner. Advice and admonition |S°me plan upon which to base his operations, and as 


by the school officers are very efficient agencies in | forethought is of vast importance in relation to any 
securing good order and preventing troubles. 
teacher works to a great disadvantage when nobody |2tion of a school. 
but himself and .his pupils appear to care anything 


A |matter of business, it is particularly so in the organi- 


One of the important steps requisite to be taken 
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by a teacher, about to assume the charge of a school 
in a new district, is to ascertain the character and 
wants of the school. ‘This information may be 
gathered by visiting among the directors of the dis- 
trict, and the parents of the children likely to be 
committed to his care. From these, he may learn 
enough of the prevailing temper of the neighborhood, 
to save him from coming in direct collision with pre- 
judices, while his course may be so guided as to effect 
the desirable object without seeming to run counter 
to the popular sentiment. This knowledge may be 
acquired by spending several days among the parents 
of his scholars, and it will be found to be of great 
service to him afterwards. 





On the day of opening the school, the teacher | 


should be early at the school house ; and it strikes 
me that Professor Page and Mr. Abott have not laid 
too much stress upon the importance of the teacher 
endeavoring to meet the scholars first, in an unofficial 
capacity. The teacher should endeavor to become 
acquainted with all the scholars, and he ought to try 
to impress them with the belief, that he is their friend, 
and that all their intercourse will be of the most cor- 
dial character. The effect of this course will be at 
once perceptible, and the teacher will see that he has 
won the regard of his scholars, even before his work 
has fairly commenced. 

The classification of the scholars will next call 
forth the judgment of the teacher. Without proper 
classification,—which can only be effected where 
there is uniformity of text-books,—the labor of teach- 
ing is onerous, and the progress must be unsatisfac- 
tory. The capacity of the scholars must be taken 
into consideration, in classifying them; but when 
this has been accomplished, the order of recitations, 
studies, &c., may be laid down. The teacher should 
endeavor to exemplify the trite saying, “a time for 
everything, and everything in its time.” The recita- 
tions should be interesting, and of course, to render 
them so, the teacher must understand thoroughly 
whatever he attempts to teach, With this in view, 
he should prepare himself for every lesson he assigns, 
in order that he may create an interest in the class. 
By endeavoring to excite in the minds of his scholars 
a desire for knowledge, they will be stimulated to put 
forth every effort to achieve success. ‘T’o create this 
desire, the school room must be made an agreeable 
place of resort. It must be the abode of kindness ; 
and to this end the teacher should be attentive to the 
wants of his scholars; he should be cheerful in dis- 
position, kind in manners, and ready to encourage 
every effort of the pupil to acquire knowledge. 

I have thus hurriedly sketched a plan which might 
be filled up and elaborated, but which would, I doubt 
not, serve a good purpose in practical operation, and 
it is, accordingly submitted.—Henry 8. KetLerR.— 
York Advocate. 





BETHLEHEM DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
Bethlehem is distinguished for the excellent schools 
it contains; the female seminary, under the superin- 


tendence of Mr. Wolle, and the Moravian school of 


which Mr. Rondthaler is principal, stand as monu- 
ments in the work of education. Several years ago, 
Mr. Swartz, upon his own risk and responsibility, 
established a school in the eastern part of the borough. 
The success he has met with thus far, and which it 
so justly merits, redounds to the credit of this place, 
and entitles him to further liberal patronage. 

In glancing at these several institutions with pride, 
as ornaments of our town, it is with pleasure we see 
that the common district free school receives its due 
share of interest; this school numbers about 260 
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children, of all ages, from five years upwards, and 
consequently of all grades of attainmerts, and is so 
systematized and arranged, that it presents to the 
visitor a degree of order and discipline, not excell- 
ed, if equalled, by any public school in the county, 

The school house itself, is a substantial two-story 
brick building, about ninety by thirty-three feet, divi- 
ded into six spacious rooms, into which the pupils 
are distributed as nearly as possible, according to 
grade. Each room has assigned to it one teacher. 
The rooms are well lighted and ventilated, provided 
with sufficient heat, furnished, and everything ar- 
ranged, consistent with the physical health and com- 
fort of the children. 

Any person who will visit the school, and pass 
through the various rooms, will behold a neatness and 
cleanliness not usually met with in school rooms, and 
besides, will find that the government of these rooms 
is confided to three ladies and three gentlemen, in the 
capacity of teachers, each manifesting a disposition 
to honor the profession, and carry into practice what 
we so frequently hear theorized by politicians, “to 
do the greatest amount of good to the greatest num- 
ber.” Our school term is nine months, which, with 
the exception of the borough of Easton, is longer 
than in any other district in the county, and at a far 
less rate of taxation than even in districts where the 
term is but four months. 

This favorable state of things presents facilities 
for the education of the youth of this borough, which 
cannot be too highly regarded, and it requires but a 
just appreciation of its importance, on the part of 
parents, to realize the blessed advantages. How far 
parents come up to this duty, can best be judged by 
referring to the school register, and taking the month 
of January as the most favorable criterion, it will be 
‘seen that out of 260 children, there was an average 
daily attendance of only 193 ; and130 attending vari- 
ously from 20 days down to 9; showing an irregu- 
larity of attendance and a remissness, which should 
be guarded against in all possible cases ; irregularity 
in attendance is a prominent obstacle to the progress 
of a child in learning ; in most cases, it is caused by 
a well-meaning, affectionate indulgence on the part 
of parents, losing sight of depriving the child of 
‘a precious privilege. For the benefit of the children, 
as well as for the credit of the school itself, the teach- 
ers, no less than the directors, desire that in future 
more regard may be had by parents to the import- 
vance of having their children attend the school more 
‘regularly.— Bethlehem Advocate, Directors. 
aatviard 
| BEDFORD SCHOOLS. 
| Mr. Meyers:— Bedford can at last boast of a 
school house worthy of her fame, and one that does 
honor to her free and enlightened citizens. There 
will no more be occasion to pack away her children 
in rickety, falling down structures and damp base- 
/ments ; ample provision being now made to secure to 
the children beautiful and wholesome rooms, with all 
necessary conveniences for teaching, according to the 
most approved modern method. 

The directors having determined to open the pub- 
lic schools in the new “ Union building,” on the 6th 
of February, instant, (having secured the services of 
an enlightened practical teacher as Superintendent, 
also of the necessary assistants.) I took the opportu- 
nity of a few leisure moments to visit the new build- 
ing. I was much gratified with it and its surround- 
ings ; it is beautifully located on the southern border 
of the town, on a lot of nearly two acres, neatly gra- 
ded and with a fine southern exposure, in the centre 
‘of which the building is placed ; it is plain and neat, 
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and presents a chaste front, (without any useless or- 
namentation,) of eighty-four feet, including a wing at 
each end, of some ten feet; in depth it is sixty-four 
feet, the whole under a handsomely designed metal 
roof, surmounted with a neat cupola. 

On entering the building, I found the wings filted 
for wardrobes, and with sufficient capacity to admit 
of ample stairways to the second story. On the first 
story I found four rooms of admirable dimensions, 
for the purposes designed, being each 55 by 30 feet, 
ceilings of ample height to secure ventilation and 
the health of the inmates, and provided with venti- 
lating flues and registers, all communicating by doors 
in the centre, giving the Superintendent free access ; 
each room is provided with the best black surface | 
ever saw, the work of Mr. Fowler, of Philadelphia ; 
it presents the appearance and touch of an immense 
slate, and is handsomely framed in the wall. On as- 
cending the stairs, I found two rooms in front, simi- 
lar in size, arrangement. and conveniences, black- 
boards, &c., as those below, making six rooms of the 
capacity mentioned ; and on the western side an ele- 
gant chamber, sixty feet long by twenty five wide, 
which, until wanted for school rooms, can be used for 
a general assembly room on public occasions ; it has 
also all the requisites of the school room. Thus, I 
found the building of sufficient capacity for 8 schools, 
of from 50 to 60 pupils each, which will fully meet all 
the wants of the borough. There is a fine cellar un- 
der the whole building, and it is purposed to plant 
the grounds with trees in the spring. ‘The building 
in all its details, appears complete. The Board of 
Directors have been active and energetic in prosecu- 
ting this work, and must necessarily have spent much 
time and labor in accomplishing it. Enlightened 
and liberal views appear to have governed them in 
all their plans. 

It is proposed to conduct the common schools on 
the “ Union Graded Plan,” under the direction of a 
Superintendent, who is said to be a master workman, 
and then, when the schools are fully organized, with 
a full corps of teachers, and a session of nine months 
in the year, the eood time will have come for which 
the friends of education have so long wished, and the 
citizens of Bedford will no more be subjected to 
sneers and contemptuous remark, for their want of 
“spirit” in this direction. The blessings of educa- 
tion will then, like a mantle, fall upon and cover all 
alike. I will conclude by expressing my great satis- 
faction in what has been done. and prophesy that it 
will not be long until the same sentiment will be 
unanimous among our people. A CITIZEN. 

Bedford Gazette. 

CLARION COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprror.—It was my intention, at the opening 
of the winter term of school, to communicate occa- 
sionally to the public. observations and remarks with 
reference to this great interest. But while visiting 
from district to district, and from school to school, I 
have found it impossible to indulge in the use of the 
pen more than was absolutely necessary. The 
schools having now mostly closed, | propose, with 
your leave, to give a brief review of the school op- 
erations of the year. 

On account of the June frosts, much hesitation 
was manifested on the part of some boards of directors, 
as to the propriety of opening the schools at all, dur- 
ing the year. Finally ail but three, concluded to, 


and did open their schools for at least four months. 
Of these, two at least, will resume operations the 
coming year. 

Rigid economy was observed by most boards in the | 
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administration of the system. Where it was possi- 
ble to do so, building was suspended and the wages 
of teachers reduced even below the very moderate 
compensation of last year. While this course seem- 
ed necessary, on account of the financial affairs of 
the people of the county, its effects upon the schools 
could not but be bad. Teachers prospects for re- 
munerative employment were poor indeed. Some 
sought other and more promising business—others, 
distant fields of labor, where better wages were paid, 
thus leaving a vacancy in our ranks to be filled by 
young persons of little education and no experience. 
‘The consequence was, that while I found a goodly 
number of our tried and successful teachers engaged 
in the schools—many were in the hands of persons 
not at all qualified to teach successfully. When it 
is known that since the first of June last, only one 
hundred and forty-seven candidates have presented 
themselves for examination, (the number of schools 
being about one hundred and sixty,) it will not be 
surprising that one hundred and thirty-five received 
certificates of some grade. The necessity of the 
case seemed to demand that some should be licensed, 
who were not fully competent. We can never hope 
to command educated and talented teachers till supe- 
rior education and talent shall be more liberally re- 
warded. 

The mere fact of a person holding a professional 
certificate from the superintendent is no assurance 
that said person is competent or qualified to teach, 
nor that the officer so considers him, This is grad- 
ed, to enable directors to judge of the holder's liter- 
ary qualifications, and only certifies to this. And 
yet we have discovered that sometimes directors em- 
ploy without reference to grade, giving the same 
wages to all. The direct tendency of this course is 
to place the competent and incompetent on a com- 
mon level—to drive the first from, and draw the 
other into the business and stimulate neither to im- 
provement, 

Two things, at least, ought always to be consider- 
ed in the employment of a teacher and the determi- 
nation of his wages. Ist, His literary qualifications 
as exhibited in his certificate. 2d, His experience 
and success. Observation has proven that the first 
is not always a fair exponent of the second, while 
both knowledge and skill are requisite in a teacher.— 
Where the employees have no knowledge of the 
second, the applicant’s appearance and manner should 
be considered to his advantage or otherwise. In all 
cases, directors should exercise their right to send 
applicants to such schools as they consider them 
best suited to teach. The well qualified and success- 
ful teacher should be sent to the largest or most ad- 


‘vanced school, and should receive a higher compen- 
‘sation than one of less qualification, sent to a smaller 


school. 

The visitation of schools was commenced on the 
12th of December, which was as soon as the schools 
were known to be open. They closed so as to ren- 
der farther visitation impossible about the 10th of 
March. In the mean time, the County Institute 
met in New Bethlehem, occupying one week of my 
time. I was able to reach L06 out of the 130 schools 
in operation during winter. It was only occasion- 
ally that any attempt was made to visit more than 
two schools per day, my experience leading me to 
believe that very little can be done either in the way 
of testing the teacher’s skill, suggesting improve- 


‘ments or instructing pupils, by short and hasty visits. 


We, usually, spent from two to three hours in each 


ischool, hearing the teacher conduct recitations in his 


usual way, examining classes to test their knowledge 
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of the subject, or exercising them by way of suggest- 
ing improved methods to the teacher ; talking with 
the classes upon the importance and use of each 
branch, and the manner in which it should be pur- 
sued; pointing out to the teacher, in a private way, 


defects in the order, organization, or instruction 
of his school ; and finally, talking to the pupils gen- 
erally, blending, as far as possible, amusement, en- 
couragement and instruction. 

Twenty-three districts were visited. In Curlls- 
ville, Washington, Knox, Highland, schools were 
not opened. ‘The 'Toby schools closed in the fall or 
early in the winter, and the Monroe schools a few 
days before I reached the district. 

In the schools visited, 1 found 3,107 pupils, actual- 
ly present, an average of near 30 to each school, at 
least one-fourth—probably one-third of those whose 
names were on the rolls—were absent. When will 
parents learn that regularity in attendance is essen- 
tial to the advancement of the pupil and the life of 
the school ? 

Of the teachers visited, only four hold professional 
certificates. Their efforts and success are gratify- 
ing, though there 
to learn in the business of teaching. ‘The skill and 
success of the remainder, I set down as follows, using 
numbers as in the provisionai certificate :— 

Ten, No. 14; twenty-four, No. 2; twenty-eight, 
No. 2}; twenty-seven, No. 3; six, No. 3}; Seven, 
No. 4. 

Some of those marked 1} are worthy of, and will 
receive Professional certificates. Some of them lack 
the age—some the literary qualifications necessary. 
Those whose success is two and two and a_ half, de- 


serve encouragement. Most of them are earnest, 


and zealous, and by reasonable efforts to increase 
their scientific and professional knowledge, will be- 
come good teachers. Will the public encourage 
them? Very few of those of a lower grade should 
be employed again, till they shall have made vigor- 
ous efforts to fit themselves for duty. So far as it 
may be my province to examine again, the teaching 
of each will be marked according to my notes. 

Twenty-nine of the teachers visited were females. 
Their success, | think, was not below the average.— 
In fact, for several years, a few of our female teach- 
ers have taught as good schools as were to be found 
in the county. The influence for good, of an intelli- 
gent and refined lady—one whose qualifications, 
character and habits command respect, is, from the 

nature of things, much greater over the wind and 

habits of pupils than that of a male. We have some 
such, and they should be employed and encouraged. 

We do not, however, desire to encourage the rush 
for places, on the part of young Misses, that has oc- 
curred for several successive springs. M any parents 
are over partial to their children, and allow that par- | 
tiality to blind their judgment. Hence we find many 
sent out as teachers, and governors of others, who 
should themselves be governed and taught. The em- 
ployment cf every young person of either sex, of in- 
ferior qualifications, without much judgment, experi- 
ence, stability of character or self-control, is an in- 
jury to the cause—a great wrong done to those 
whose right it is to be taught. Of this matter, Di-| 
rectors are the judges, having a more immediate re- 
sponsibility, and better means of knowing the few 
who apply for schools, than the Superintendent can 
have of the very many whom he mects—many of 
them for the first time. 

During the three months in which I was engaged 
in visiting schools, I traveled about 480 miles, mostly 
on foot, without regard to roads or weather. I often! 





are few of us who have not much | 


society 





found it impossible to call upon directors to accom- 
pany me, as to have done so would have cost much 
additional travel and loss of time. ‘Thirty-seven 
visits were paid with me, by directors. These visits 
universally seemed to stimulate superingendent, teach- 
er and pupils. It is to be regretted that arrange- 
ments were not made for all the directors of each 
district to visit the schools with me as well as at other 
times. 

‘To those directors and people of the county who 
have so generously extended to me their hospitality 
and friendship, | return my warmest thanks. The 
encouragement that I have thus received, has en- 
abled me to bear up against a weight of opposition 
that would otherwise have been insupportable. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Strattanville, March 20, 1860. 

Clarion Dem. 


Aiilvesses, &e. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 
Address on the present Aspects and Claims of Popu- 
lar Education. 

At a meeting of the County Institute held at 
Providence in December last, a committee, consist- 
ing of the undersigned, was appointed to prepare and 
publish an address to the people of Luzerne on the 
present aspects and necessities of popular instruc- 
tion in this county. 

The appearance of this address has been unex- 
pectedly but unavoidably delayed. Having sought to 
make a brief statement of facts and principles bear- 
ing upon our subject, we now present it for the can- 
did consideration of the people 

By popular education we mean the education of the 
people—not a portion of the families of a commu- 
nity, but an entire community; and by education we do 
not mean simply the ability to read, write and cipher, 
but the awakening, development, and cultivation, as 
far as practicable, of all the powers of a manas a 
being possessed of a physical, an intellectual and 
moral nature. ‘This education of human beings com- 
ing successively upon the stage of earthly existence, 
constantly and necessarily goes on, under the influ- 
ence and guidance, voluntary or unintended, of the 
various agencies and circumstances that surround 
persons. It may be rapid or slow; right or wrong ; 
a formation of good or bad citizens and members of 
of an intelligent voter ora demagogue tool; 
of an honest man or a defaulter; it may be a sym- 
metrical growth of the various elements of humanity 
into proportions of beautiful strength and worth, or 
an unsightly deformity of ignorance, superstition and 
vice. It is the office of the educator, parental or 
scholastic, to give direction to this education. We 
believe it to be the duty and highest wisdom of the 
State as well as the parent, to make the chi . Vs edu- 
cation not an accident, but a plan, intelligently 
adopted and carried out for the attainment of a de fi- 
nite, desired, good result. 

Childhood and youth manifestly constitute the 
most important period of educational training. The 
habits, mental and moral, of a youth, generally 
characterize the man. “The child is father of the 
man.” It is extremely diffic ult to unlearn what has 
been early learned. fa 





Acports, 


Scratch the green rind of 
sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, and the 
scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries 
to come.” 

It has been not unaptly said that children are edu- 
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cated in some or all of four schools : the home school, ! school room, and a more regular attendance of pupiis,” 
the street school and the Sunday school. This ad- &e. Another from the opposite end of the county, 
dress desires to help to a higher appreciation of the also in a rural district, writes of the great contrast be- 
varied ciaims of the public day-school on all citizens tween the schools of former years and those of the 
and parents, and to quicken desire and effort for a | present, and says, “ It would be impossible to point 
broader diffusion of the blessings of a true education. ‘out a difference large enough. I am acquainted with 
We are sure that every one who gives any sober directors of and , and they say that their 
thought to the subject, or takes pains to inform him-|schools have improved beyond all calculation, and, 
self, cannot fail to appreciate the broad and deep in- sir, I believe that no person but a fool or a leather 
fluence a good system of free schools, well adminis- head will dispute it.” Another, from one of the large 
tered, sustained through a series of years, must have towns, writes :—‘ Five years ago our schools were 
on all the best interests of a community; elevating sustained about six months in the year, and were in 
the character of its inhabitants ; diminishing pauper- such a condition that it was found necessary by those 
ism and crime ; enhancing the value of property, and, who felt interested in giving their children an educa- 
enerally, making a more prosperous, a better and tion, to establish private or select schools, or to send 
appier community. If this is so, and we do not their children from home. Now our schools are up 
think it will be intelligently disputed, every good to such a standard that all patronize them, and the 
citizen will have a care for the schools where the private schools have been discontinued. * + 
children are to be educated ; and will deemit a privi-, * * Without intending any disparagement of 
lege to do whatever he can to advance their interests. the teachers employed, say five years ago, I think 
The present condition of the public schools of the there is no comparison between the present average 
county in the aggregate, compared with that of five of qualifications, &c., and those of that time.” 
years ago, is indicative of marked progress and, ‘These extracts must suffice to show the general 
adapted to encourage and stimulate the friends of a/| tone of the replies. 
right education to continued and quickened efforts} As another source of evidence of educational pro- 
for their further improvement. We doubt if any gress, we invite attention to the following tabular 
other county of the State has witnessed greater or|statement for Luzerne county, compiled from the 
more general advancement in its teachers and schools, annual reports of the State Superintendent of 
than Luzerne. The writer's observations of educa-| Schools :— 








tional matters in this county extends over the last) 1855. 1857. 1859. Per et. 
four years, and we have no hesitation in saying that of int. in 
in the character and qualification of teachers and | = : 5 years. 
the improved methods of instruction now becoming Whole No. - —, a51 531 360 23 

common, there is a vast change for the better.— a es 5 5.7 5.98 20 

There is an increasing number of good school houses, setnes meaty sala- : 

and several that do great credit to the intelligence; ry, males, $22.15 25.05 27.12 22 

and earnestness of the people who have reared them. | Average monthly sala- 

The increase of teachers’ wages, shown below, is a| _ TY, females, 12.43 13.69 16.11 29.6 


Average number of 
Scholars, 11.961 12.417 12.086 8.6 
Amount of school 


sure indication of improvement of the schools, since | 
it implies better average qualifications, and a truer: 


appreciation of the value of their work. The grad-| tax, $25.073 30.572 54.278 116.6 
ing of schools and the large increase of appropria- | Amount of building 

tions, also seen below, furnish additional proof of| tax, 7.534 9.052 16.014 944 
progress. -In most parts of the county there is a Total tax 26.607 48.624 70.292 164 
growing public sentiment that appreciates and de-| What are the prominent agencies and means which 
mands a higher style of teaching than was generally have developed this varied progress? We can sug- 
tolerated five years ago. gest no agency so influential and so much at the 


We lately addressed to friends of education in vari- root of others, as the County Superintendency, and 
ous parts of the county, a circular soliciting infor- name as the second the numerous Teachers’ Insti- 
mation and opinions on the following inquiries and | tutes directed by the Superintendent, the County 
topics :— Teachers’ Association, and the formation, in some of 

“1. What is the present condition of the schools the higher Seminaries, of Normal classes for the 
of your township, compared with that of five years training of teachers, These have been the most 


ago? ‘general in their operation. Particular localities have 
“2. The present condition of school houses com- | been favored by being the residence of earnest, prac- 
pared with that of five years ago? tical friends of education, or by the coming into them 


“3. What is the public sentiment in your section of such men from States where a vigorous develop- 
of the county with reference to the main features of ment of educational institutions for the people pre- 
the School Laws of this State ? ceded that of our own State, bringing with them and 

“4, What is the general sentiment with reference diffusing around them a high educational activity. 
to the wisdom of the law requiring the appointment; We are aware of the diversity of opinion in the 
of a County Superintendent of schools ? county as to the value of the County Superintend- 

“5, What is the present average of the qualifica- ency. The replies to the circular mentioned above, 
tions and intelligence of the teachers of your portion are conflicting with reference to the popular senti- 
of the county, especially as shown by their methods ment concerning it. One says, “I believe the people 


of instruction in the elementary branches, compared of ———— would not be willing to part with the Su- 
with five years ago?” perintendent on any condition whatever.” Another, 


‘The replies received from persons widely scattered “ Very conflicting: the larger portion of our people 
and probably well representing the sentiment of the can see no wisdom in it, while the more reflecting 
county, is wholly confirmatory of the opinion express- upon the subject deem it of vital importance for edu- 
ed above. A director from a rural township says: cational interests.” Another, “I believe the general 
“Our schools show more order and uniformity in impression of this community is decidedly in favor of 
time of commencing and closing, more order in the an active and efficient Superintendent, and the course 
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of the present Superintendent I think has tended to’! awake member. LEarnestly and resolutely, in the use 
strengthen that sentiment.” We think the second of the best helps, give yourself to your work, and 
of these last quotations “ hits the nail on the head ;” the schools will rise, and you with them, and with the 
the intelligence of the county reflecting on the sub- blessing of Heaven, you shall be really and largely 
ject, deems the Superintendency of vital importance benefactors of your race. 
for educational interests. There are other points we desired to notice—ob- 
Our deliberate conviction, founded on our knowl- jections to the school system, desirableness of a Nor- 
edge of the “theory and practice” of the Superin- mal School in this district, &c., but, without further 
tendency, is, that tn the present condition of our remark, we respectfully commend this whole broad 
schools it is the right arm of their improvement.— | subject of popular education to the earnest consider- 
We believe Luzerne would be far behind where she ation and hearty efforts of the people of Luzerne. 


is to-day, educationally, had there been during the) EK. A. Lawrenor, 
past five years no such agency as the County Super- L. E. Jupp, 


W. Lamonre, 
). W. Marrurws, 


Lie TREscorTT. 


intendency, or had the incumbent of the office been 
unworthy of his high duties, or inefficient. We say 
this simply as an expression of our honest sentiments 
on a subject intimately related to the cause sought) Scranton, April 10, 1860. 
to be advanced by this address. ———$_$___—__—— 
But the work of improvement is only begun—this THE NATURALIST 
is true of those localities where most has been ac- 
complished, and of any teachers who may be better 
prepared than others for their high calling ; each ; : 
recognize most distinctly how much lies beyond ;| Pollok, in speaking of the creation of earth, thus 
while in many places scarcely a beginning of vigor- beautifully and most strikingly continues his in- 
ous effort towards improvement has been made.— spired song: 
What is required now? Mainly a continuance and, « Thou noticedst on thy way a little orb, 
increase of the same kind of efforts which underlie | Attended by one moon,—her lamp of night— 
the progress already made. The friends of popular With her fair sisterhood of planets seven, 
education must not tire of work ; the cause is worthy, Revolving round her central sun; the third 
of continued, persistent labor. Elect suitable per-; 1" P!ace, in magnitude the fourth. P 7 
sons for school officers. Every consideratio at 
of ee on ider ition tha That little orb, in days remote of old,— 
magnifies the value and importance of our schools,, When angels yet were young,—was made for man, 
urges upon us the necessity of entrusting the control And titled earth—her primal virgin name ; 
of such interests only to the hands of men who will) Created first so lovely, so adorned 
manage them with ability, intelligence, prudence and, With hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale ; 
a conscientious regard to the well being, and the best! b sane yer ae oe cols scr pce Saget 
ini g “ome fi “Mm | ree ad, ant » and fertile grain, 
training of those who shall soon come from them | And herb and flower ;—so lovely, so adorned 
upon the stage of business, and social life. Visit the; With numerous beasts of every kind. with fowl 
schools. Every ene in this way may do something.| Of every wing, and every tuneful note; 
The frequent presence in the school room of parents} And with all fish that in the multitude 
and citizens would do much to stimulate and en-) Of waters swam ;—so lovely, so adorned, 
courage to heartier effort both teacher and pupils.— | tag: Se aeRanIe: Ak te ceeeriane ce 
‘o- j , 7 ce A cant. Os of 1e creating word, 
bn tapes ae reg of your children. F — | The morning stars—the sons of God—aloud 
er the magnitude of the interests involved in the; ghoutea for joy ; and God beholding saw 
schools, and do not grudge the payment of school The fair design, that from eternity 
taxes. Said a citizen of New York city in our hear-| His mind conceived, accomplished; and well pleased, 
ing lately, “upwards of a million of dollars is annual-| His six days finished work most good pronounced, 
ly expended on our city schools, and I do not know| And man declared the sovereign prince of all.” 
of another million so profitably spent.” He was right.| The poet may sing of nature’s beauties, and the 
— another — a $e en egen a citizen of artist imitate her in grandeur and sublimity,—both 
is county, when waited upon by a company of ig-| pleasin d enlisting the finer and bl 
any g-| pleasing and enlisting the finer and more noble 
norant opponents of the school law, for the purpose feelings of man. Yet nature herself,—true, simple 
of securing his countenance and support : “No, we| nature,—when closely investigated by the man of 
¢ To < © ta rh) » j ve! ; rhihi i a » 
pear ay th ar hag and — icine —s beauty the most perfect, and truth 
g ; res of personal inter-| in the highest degree. 
est as well as philanthropy, I am for free schools.”| The great and inexhaustible book of nature con- 
Was he not right? Educate the children of a com-| tains an infinite number of chapters, studded with 
munity—really and truly educate them, and you have | the problems and diagrams, that demand more than 
made sure, for that community, the best elements of| ordinary thought and precision in their solution 
See }and demonstration; yet, youth, in its rambles 
eachers, upon you rests a great measure of the through shady woods, in meadows bedecked with 
responsibility, not only of scouting for our schools | haan of every ng lin on the hill-side or moun- 
—_ efficiency and usefulness, but of commending | tain top, also finds plain ard simple lessons before 
ve to ne a and hearty support of the it, sach as even childhood can study with pleasure 
people. in earnest devotion to your work—in studi-| and effect ; and thus innocently look through “ na- 
ous self preparation, faithfully continued so long as/ ture up to nature’s God.” 
you teach—in a growing excellence of character that, The young mind is aroused and interested by that 
shall unconsciously radiate good influences to your) which is daily brought before it for contemplation, 
pupils—be worthy of your relation to the most vital, —the practical things of surrounding life. The boy 
interests of society. o-operate with your brethren wants no neat little volume, with abstract contents, 
and Sisters for mutual improvement. Be found at! to satisfy him in his ever busy search after new 
the Teaehers’ Meeting, the eachers’ Institute, the) matter. He eagerly collects the various minerals 
County Association, a cheerful, interested, wide-' of his immediate neighborhood,—examines curi- 


tel be} 


An Essay read before the Petersburg Literary Society, 
Lancaster co., Jan, 20, 1860, by D. L. Sanpers, 
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ously, the structure of the tiny flower, by severing | 


its petals and stamens, and scattering them to the 
winds,—considers the power displayed in the little 
blade of grass,—observes with fear and anxiety, the 
broad canopy of the heavens above him, and see- 
ing them beset by sun, moon and stars, wonders at 
their existence and revolutions. He listens to the 
thunders, as they pass over him in their rolling 
chariots, and watches, untired, the rain-drops and 
snow flakes as they hie to earth. All these are 
lessons not wholly impossible to the comprehension 
of the wandering school-boy, whose first impulses 
to profitable thought, are often received from the 
teachings of nature. How noble a subject then, 
for the mature man, whose mind has already been 
strengthened by development ! 

Linnweus learned that the school room was not 
the place wherein to study the lessons of natural 
truth; but among the plants of his native country, 
in the vegetable kingdom of the supposed sterile 
regions of the Scandinavian Peninsula, was he 
taught, that,— 


** Silence had a tongue ; the grave, 
The darkness, and the lonely waste, had each 
A tongue that ever spake: * Man! think of God! 
Think of thyself! Think of eternity !? ”’ 


The gentle flowers taught him a better lesson than 
theology or medicine could ever have imparted to 
his peculiar mental condition. 
professors ; and by associating with, or rather ex- 
clusively devoting himself to nature, the living tal- 
ents of his great mind and soul were brought out, 
clothed in beauty and divine graces, 

But the study of the natural sciences has not for 
its object the mere gratification of idle curiosity, 
or the excitement of admiration. It aids to con- 
firm belief in the superiority and magnitude of that 
Being, who gave man and all other objects, exist- 
ence. In the uses of every-day life, the discoveries 
of the naturalist are also indispensable, and of in- 
valuable worth to all, 

Upon an accurate knowledge of her laws, pos- 
sessed by those whose vocation consists in trans- 
forming nature, mainly depends their wealth and 
success. Among these are, the agriculturist, the 


worker in metals and minerals, the early settler of 


a new country, the sea-faring man, and all others, 
whose lives are spent among the natural things of 
the world. In all these departments of labor, the 
earth yields her treasure to skillfully conducted 
processes ; the very trodden clay becomes conver- 
ted into shining metal, and even refuse matter re- 
stores her exhausted power to produce, 

The Natural Philosopher gives in every succeed- 
ing year, increased advantages to the arts, by which 
the condition of man is elevated, and the world ad- 
vanced. He opens to us mines of agricultural 
wealth, in what would otherwise have passed for 
worthless, barren wastes. He carefully investigates 
the laws and conditions of the vegetable growth, 
by which earth and air are converted into food for 
man and beast ; and thus places us on the highway, 
of sure and rapidimprovement, He shows us, how 
through fire, or analogous decay, all forms of life 
are returned again to the storehouses of nature, 
whence they were derived. But he finds the short 
period of life allotted to man, permits him to take 
up but a small portion of the great subject ;—his 
book opening with the earliest dawn of the crea- 








He notes and discovers the revolutions occuring in 
the later stages of formation. Although he can- 
not approach the * first cause,” and is mute to the 
question. “* Where wast thou when I Jaid the foun- 
dation of the earth?’ yet, he learns new things 
from the smooth pebble on the sea-shore, and 
gathers interesting truths from the organic remains 
drawn from the bowels of the earth ;—all teaching 
him, that the age and formation of the plastic 
globe, are things to be marvelled at. ‘Uhe votaries 
of this department of the natural sciences, are gen- 
erally enthusiastic in their pursuits, often sacrificing 
life itself while in the attempt to reveal to man- 
kind, the wondrous works of nature, and the hid- 
den treasures of the earth. Thus died Hugh 
Miller,whose example is most worthy of imitation,-- 
especially his struggle in youth, to attain a knowl- 
edge of his favorite study, and in manhood, to 
establish a special study among the sciences, by 
bringing to observation the many unnoticed curi- 
osities, and unstudied natural objects of “ Old Sco- 
tia’s field.” Cromarty Bay and the adjoining sand- 
stone formation, will never be visited nor referred 
to by naturalists as a class, without feeling that 
Hugh Miller died a martyr to his cause. His 
“schools and school masters” also give to the young 
tyro, words of encouragement, and fill his mind 


‘with thoughts the most beautiful; while the re- 


He needed nature’s | 


mainder of his work, will be read and admired, by 


even the adept in geology. 


The Botanist has the world of vegetation for his 
studio; and yet, he may descend into the deepest 


recesses of the earth, and there find plants to sur- 
prise him and baffle his therories of vegetable 


growth. It is he who “ considers the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; though they toil not, neither 
do they spin ;” and the strong forest oak is full of 
interest to him, In fact, the whole vegetable king- 
dom gives pleasure and instruction; and he for- 
sakes it not, until he has made his labor useful to 


‘the human family, by unfolding the virtues of its 


thousands of plants. 

The Chemist derives and imparts useful instruc- 
tior. as well as amusement,—analyzing earths and 
all other matter. He tells us the properties of air, 
and how it supplies the wants of animal and vege- 
table life: he separates water into gasses and re- 
produces it again by uniting them. He informs us 
of the nature of fire, and follows the imponderable 
agents of nature into all her recesses, and reveals 
the wonderful results of their action. 

The Zoologist and Physiologist find innumera- 


ble subjects for investigation and contemplation.— 


tion, and closing only with the extinction of mat-| 


ter,—material and immaterial. 


The animal world, including man himself, though 
only of late found interesting, attracts to as high a 
sphere of thought, as any of the other departments 
of science. ‘Truthfully has the celebrated writer 


said, “the properstudy of mankind is man.” Who 


can look upon the least important part of his being, 
and not say within himself, “1 am fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” What mechanism is discover- 
ed in the structure of the animal? How delight- 
ful, how essential, that we should acquire that im- 
portant knowledge,—to know ourselves ! 

The Astronomer studies the celestial bodies,—in- 
vestigates the law and order of the whole system,— 
calculates with mathematical precision, the dis- 
tance and magnitude of each planet, comprehends 
the motion of every star in its orb—and finally be- 
comes master of the wonderful arrangement of the 
sun, moon and stars, as connected with his own 


The Geologist traces his wonderful course of globe. He represents them in preportionate size, 
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and shows them in rotary motion almost as a toy, 
that the school boy is able to comprehend at a 
single glance. He soars high above the common 
mind, and with glancing eye looks intelligently 
through the starry firmament. Yet still he is 
compelled to exclaim with the Psalmist, “such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is too high, 
t cannot attain unto it.” 

Natural philosophy in all its departments dispels 
ignorance and superstition, and establishes truth. 
Let our aim be to forward these sciences, and to 
appreciate the labor of the naturalist. Then, the 
poet’s prediction will be verified : 





**Before him darkness, and all 
The goblin tribe that hung upon the breasts 
Of night, and haunted still the moral gloon— 
With shapeless forms, and blue infernal lights, 
And indistinct and devilish whisperings, 
Which the miseducated fancies vexed 
Of superstitious men,—at his approach 
Dispersed invisible. Where’er he went 
This lesson still he taught: To fear no ill 
But sin, no being but Almighty God.”’ 


A DISCOURSE 
On the life and character of Joun Barker, D.1).. by 
Samvuet P. Bares, before the Crawford co. Teach- 
ers’ Institute, at Hartstown, March, 1860. 


The interests of this Association, which for ten 
years have been supported with increasing interest 
by the voluntary aid of its friends, have encounter- 
eda signal loss. In making arrangements for the 
present session of the County Institute, the Execu- 
tive Committee invited the Rev. President Barker 
to lecture, and he had selected this Friday even- 
ing on which to address you. But that voice, to 
which we confidently expected to listen to-night, is 
forever hushed. ‘That eloquence of reason and of 
the heart, which he krew so well how to wield, upon 
which we have so often hung with delight, and for 
which we were looking forward with fond expect- 
ancy on this occasion, has been extinguished in the 
darkness of the grave. We shall no more hear those 
manly tones, which jthrilled along from heart to 
heart and inspired us with lofty purposes. That 
mind, so fruitful in thought on every topic which it 
touched, will no more hold communion with kindred 
spirits. ‘The temple which it habited is vacant and 
tenantless The precious stones, the sapphire, the 
sardonyx, the emera!d and the pearls, lie scattered 
through its neglected halls. That countenance, 
open as the day, and lighted with every kindly 
affection and generous emotion, will no more beam 
upon us to cheer our way in the pilgrimage of life. 
That hand,warmed by the depth of affection for all 
human kind which glowed in his heart, palsied by 
death, lies cold and motionless, mouldering beneath 
the clods of the valley. 

Sadly we feel his loss in this assembly. 
one of us. We look for him in our midst, and he 
is not. Instead of the voice of counsel and in- 
struction, cheering us in our weary labors, and 
directing us onward and upward, we hear the tones 
of sorrow, and the heart is heavy with grief. In 
place of looking up to him with pride and confi- 
dence as our leader, as he was, we come 


He was 


With mournful step and slow 


to scatter the cypress and the laurel on his grave. | 

The request from members of this Institute, that 
some words be spoken on this occasion commem- | 
orative of the life and services of our departed’ 
brother, is in harmony with the feeling of us all.—| 
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\It is fitting that this Association should come to 
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the bier of its most distinguished member, and bow 
reverently at the grave of the departed. 

His neighbors and the inhabitants of the village, 
among whom he has so long moved, and to whom 
he was united by so many ties of respect and ven- 
eration, have mingled their sorrows with the be- 
reaved family and have spoken in his funeral. The 
church of which he was so distinguished an orna- 
ment, have commemorated the solemn event, which 
has stricken down a faithful servant in the midst 
of his labors, with fitting services. The College 
over which he had so long and so ably presided, 
have appointed a day and ordered that his Eulegy 
be spoken. It would be a strange neglect, if the 
teachers of the county, for whom he ever manifest- 
ed the deepest interest, and with whom he ever 
stood ready like a faithful sentinel to defend and 
uphold the interest of Popular Education, should 
fail to show their appreciation of his services and 
mourn the loss which we have all sustained, 

It is no ordinary calamity. my brethren, which 
has visited us. The blow will long be felt by this 
Association. Never to my knowledge, unless pre- 
vented by previous engagements or by sickness, 
were the services of our friend sought by your com- 
mittee in vain. ‘The expense and personal incon- 
venience to which he was ofttimes subjected, from 
inclemency of weather or impediments to travel, 
never for a moment checked the ardor of his labor, 
or chilled the love he ever manifested in aiding and 
elevating the teachers of our common schools.— 
With the same devotion which has characterized 
some of the leading scholars of the country, he has 
turned aside from the highest walks of learning, to 
instruct those who were following on in the humble 
grades of the profession. Agassiz, the first natur- 
alist in the world, and every where the pride of 
scholars, who has been warmly solicited by the Em- 
peror Napoleon to a seat in his Senate and a place 
at his Court. and has often been pressed to lecture 
before learned societies and on Academic occasions, 
has steadily refused every offer of royal favor, and 
opportunities for challenging popular applause, but 
has freely given his time and his exalted talents to 
instructing and lecturing in Teachers’ Institutes ; 
and has recently established a vast museum which 
he has thrown open to the free use of the common 
school teachers of Massachusetts. Horace Mann 
spent the prime of his manhood and the vigor of 
his mind in establishing Teachers’ Institutes. and 
laboring for the interests of common school in- 
struction in hisnative State. And our distinguish- 
ed brother who has just now departed for his long 
home, was ever ready to aid the weak and needy, 


‘and those perishing by the way, with those stores 


of knowledge which he so lavishly gave; and he 
has set his brethren an example of the noblest phi- 
lanthropy in letters. 

Such men are the literary benefactors of man- 
kind. Glowing with enthusiasm for that knowledge 
which they have mastered, they rest not till they 
have communicated to others what has filled them 
with raptures. They cherish no sympathy and hold 
no fellowship with that narrow-mindedness which 
looks askance at those who are jaboring in the hum- 
ble grades of teaching, which makes the Professors 
in our Colleges a different order of beings trom 
the instructors of other institutions. These men, 
and such as these, have shown by their conduct that 
they regard us as_ brethren, laboring in a common 
field, and with a common destiny; have proclaimed 
that they are far above that petty aristocracy in 
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letters, which men of very circumscribed vision have| mind which both in public and in private ever 
attempted to set up; and they have the sagacity to characterized him, will be all that I shall attempt, 
perceive, that if they would popularize the knowl-| and more, I fear, than I shall be able adequately 
edge of which they are enamored, and would spread _ to perform, 
broadcast the benefits of learning, they must come) Of the art of teaching we may remark, as prac- 
into immediate contact with the people’s teachers.| ticed in the higher institutions of learning, there 
For he who addresses himself to the teachers of a| are three general methods pursued, each of which 
nation, in effect reaches the nation itself. An idea| has some advantages and defects, and teachers may 
impressed upon a teacher, and vitalized in his mind,| be properly arranged under these classes. 
will eventually be reproduced and developed in the| _ The leading feature of the first method consists 
— a pupils —— sgh sm psa age pupil + a Se ~ re- 
will be proper, before touching upon those citation that he can, without any aid or hint from 
claims to our memory and gratitude won after; book or teacher, state the neti and develope the 
attaining the full maturity of his powers, to men- principles of the whole or any part of the lesson— 
tion the leading events in the life of him who forms, can give a complete resume of the author—while it 
the subject of our thoughts. Joun Barker was | is the study of the instructor, if he asks any ques- 
born on the 17th day of March, 1813, at Fogga-/ tion, to be sure that the pupil shall gather from it 
thorphe, East Riding of Yorkshire, England. “His | no clue to the answer. In pursuing this method the 
parents removed to this country when he was about teacher exercises a stern censorship, and holds his 
pao years of age. He was educated at Geneva pupil toa strict account for the preparation and 
pre 5 apres ew — = wos ee a td | apr tere senesrgs J ni pace, By = “ae 
ated he taught, for awhile,a select school in Ge-| the scholar learns to depend upon himself—a habit 
neva, and still pursued those studies which in Col-| invaluable in the subsequent pursuit of learning, in 
lege ~ wag ae It 4 an attribute ot 09 i ag ag ag of ey Fd petsageen gt gga nagar and 
sessed of a liberal view of genius, never to be satis-|in fact in any of the duties of life. e cannot, 
fied with present attainments; the feast once under such training pass through a course of stud- 
tasted, but gy sem the — for unbounded | ies, Without tee discipline of mind, 
possessions ; the fountains opened, we are perpetu-| or at once acknowledging his incapacity to learn. 
ally attracted by the remembrance of the cooling, This course, however, makes no opovidian for that 
draught, to return with ever renewed and increasing | class of scholars who are unable to comprehend 
pleasures to the refreshing streams. the lesson assigned, nor for exciting that ardor and 
Be wsesbeerron/ oy -s aang a off —e — the teacher should always be 
atic yenese yan Seminary| able to inspire. 
at Lima, N. Y. He remained in this position till) A teacher of the second class pursues a course 
1840, when he accepted an invitation to-be Vice) entirely different from this. His system of instruc- 
mobehadios kc sae of sg pied — consists in gpa 4 as — gf Saga vo 
| r Allegheny College. From this' edge upon every subject broached in the class 
position he retired in 1845, and went to Lexington,) room. Filled with enthusiasm himself, he is im- 
ee be eigenen o “= ene rod — Ba arg - ig ap eps ae -_ “pea 
sity, wher remained about two years. | tions. ithout waiting for the pupil to tell in an 
the expiration of this time he was elected to, and) indifferent manner, what he can dilate upon so 
accepted the Presidency of Allegheny College.— well, and unable to command the impartiality of a 
a entered upon the discharge of his duties on the | judge and the patience of a listener, he tells every- 
following year, and labored on in this position to thing, he explains every thing, and rising with the 
the very hour of his death; for he had but just) feelings which his subject excites, he glows with an 
peo +o Pent meg of = J eve of e eloquence here reaches the coldest heart, and 
class, when he was smitten down by apoplexy, and| awakens the feeblest mind. If a question be pro- 
in a few hours afterwards quietly breathed his last.| posed, he does not ask it so as to elicit the cold 
Thus ended the life of our distinguished brother in| naked fact, but in such a manner that the pupil 
a of _ —_ se in 9! a his —— cannot fail 9 mes correctly; or he includes the 
ut it was a life full, and well rounded to its close.| answer in the glowing statement of the question, 
Death found him like a true servant working on/ and concludes with, “ must it not be so or “can 
patiently and meekly to the last. The dread mes-| it be otherwise ?”’ “Does that not logically follow?" 
senger found him amid the stern realities of life with) The advantage of this method consists in the 
the harness on, and summoned him direct from the opportunity it affords for every member of a class 
go Pee be eee . ng ol PPP” to some some ee. = = oe and to 
sorti ur ed friend, properly appreciate its spirit. No scholar com- 
which may be regarded as historical, |-now propose) pletely fails. Each takes in what his capacity and 
r= aah a — ee — ae - someone — a. a Sane in a portion of 
; *membered—th¢ th-| 4 yery class / rer 
er oa the Public Speaker hi I ith tl ~ j aa t- vill be lik a te oe sit hin; pss ma aH va ; 
= sac et . i ane a — wi sa epi began. —_ t _ would : 
8, g ely different talents and tem- acquired by the first method. For, when a pupi 
peraments, he excelled. I am aware of the diffi-- without capacity is compelled to con for secliehlen 
culties I shall encounter in attempting to portray what he cannot understand, or the pupil with ca- 
gay i which his on were exercised.— pacity is compelled to do the same thing without 
= pm eas che ema t “ — of gp —_ mi rips oes grt or — = force of what 
f the le g characteristics of teachers, and to he ‘has prepared to recite, the advantage is very 
distinguish the class to which he belonged ; to dis- slight. ‘There are evils connected with this second 
cover the spirit which he carried to the class room,, method of instruction. The pupil is not trained 
and the secret of his suecess ; toset forth his mode to habits of accuracy and self-reliance. He fails to 
of government, and the qualifications he brought to acquire a control over his faculties, and the power 
the management of affairs ; to describe the method of thinking how and when he pleases ; but he must 
of his eloquence; and to commend the temper of wait for a favorable moment—for the lucid inter- 
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ral—and his efforts are desultory and governed by 
fits of enthusiasm. 

The third method of instruction is a combination 
of the former too. The representative teacher of 
this class, first rigidly exacts of the pupil asystem- 
atic and lucid statement of the lesson assigned, and 
critically examines him upon the opinions which he 
has acquired from it, and the grounds upon which 
they are based. He then opens to him the stores 
of his own mind, and dilates with all the fervor of 
his nature upon the relations, the beauties, and the 
glories of the subject. This method combines the 
excellencies of both the former, without embracing 
many of their defects. The mind and temperament 
of the man must in a great measure determine the 
course he will pursue as ateacher. He who follows 
either of these methods with enthusiasm, and feels 
the moral dignity of his calling, will doubtless suc- 
ceed, 

Our lamented friend belonged to the second of 
these classes, and was among the foremost and most 
distinguished. Without being close and exacting 
with his pupils, he poured forth the treasures of his 
mind in lavish profusion. When he took the chair 
of the Professor an inspired fervor seemed to seize 
him, and that generosity of spirit which was man- 
ifest in all the varied relations of life, characterized 
him then. It was not in his heart to exercise the 
offices of stern censorship. It was not a part of 
his nature to put rigid and exacting questions, and 
wait sternly for the reply to them. He could not 
assume the robe of the Judge and sit in impartial 
justice. He must be an advocate and plead; he 
must put the case as to a jury ; he must hold it up 
in its clearest light; he must instruct their under- 
standings, make the proof plain, use every collate- 
ral illustration, and not leave it until he is sure of a 
verdict in favor of his cause. 

In choosing his method of teaching he seemed 
to have followed the bent of his own mind. His 
perceptions were vivid and tinged by that warmth 
and brilliancy of coloring in which his sensitive 
mental vision presented every object. In that same 
gorgeous light in which he saw it, he labored to pre- 
sent it to the minds of his pupils. Nothing equal- 
led his power of illustration. [very anecdote, eve- 
ry fact, every historical allusion, that could set in 
clearer light the lesson under consideration, was 
ready to be given in the very place where it would 
produce the effect desired. His knowledge was not 
preserved in his mind by causal association ; but it 
was classified and arranged upon philosophic prin- 
ciples. Every species of information which he ac- 
quired was at once referred to its appropriate class, 
se that if his views were required upon any topic, 
every thing that he knew about it, being grouped 
together, was at once accessible; and hence we ac- 
count for that peculiar richness of thought and il- 
lustration which characterized him. In a mind 
thus constituted the thoughts are not crowded pro- 
miscuously together, where every new idea gained 
but accumulates confusion and where nothing can 
be used but as it is casually suggested; but what- 
ever is learned is at once referred to its proper class, 
and instead of weakening and encumbering the pow- 
er of thought, adds strength and vigor, and pre- 
pares the way for the reception and retention of 
unbounded knowledge. 


President Barxer’s literary attainments were 


extensive and varied. He had evidently adopted 


the motto of Bacon, to take all knowledge for his | 


province. There was no branch of learning pur- 
sued in the Academic course in which he was not 
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a proficient, and in which he was not capable of 
giving instruction in the most enthusiastic and plea- 
sing manner. He was not one of those who believe 
that the mind can be successfully trained and com- 
pletely developed by pursuing a single class of stu- 
dies. He was no specialist. He had ro favorite 
study which he cherished to the exclusion of all 
others. He believed that every faculty should be 
educated by the study of a branch particularly fit- 
ted to aid its development. He held to the opin- 
ion that a Professor should not confine himself to 
one department, as being a practice calculated to 
foster narrowness of view. but that he should alter- 
nate with his associates, till he had passed through 
the whole curriculum of studies, and be thus school- 
ed in the most enlarged practice in all the elements 
of learning. 

He carried to the class room a liberal spirit.— 
Every subject was discussed in a full and fair man- 
ner. The utmost freedom was proffered to the stu- 
dent to advance his opinions upon the matter un- 
der consideration, provided they were relevant and 
of value. This practice, if properly controlled, is 
of great service. It stimulates inquiry and nurtures 
in the student the feeling that his opinions are 
heeded in proportion to their value. By repressing 
every attempt at discussion, and allowing no free- 
dom inthe expression of thought, the taste for ori- 
ginal inquiry is discouraged, and the habit of weigh- 
ing opinions and of forming a judgment is made 
to yield to the dictum of another. Such teaching 
is far too common, and defeats the very object of 
liberal culture, which is designed to foster indepen- 
dent thoughts. But such was very far from the sys- 
tem pursued by our friend. He fully realized the 
enlarged purposes and objects which he labored to 
advance, and approached his task with the broadest 
views, and in the spirit of an honest seeker after 
truth, 

It will be perceived that the characteristics of a 
teacher, such as | have attributed to him, would na- 
turally excite the sympathy, the respect, and the 
love of pupils. And such were the feelings sincere- 
ly entertained towards him. ‘The plan of teaching 
which he adopted, and that devotion to his duties 
which he ever cherished, won for him that unquali- 
fied popularity, which it was his good fortune to 
enjoy with singular constancy. His large attain- 
ments commanded confidence. —the clear and con- 
vincing manner in which he presented his teachings 
excited and satisfied the understanding—the beauty 
and appropriateness of his illustrations and anec- 
dotes, gratified the taste—the enthusiasm with 
which he was inspired, when he felt the beauty and 
sublimity of his theme, enkindled the passions— 
and his great kindness of heart, and the singular 
urbanity which marked his social intercourse, won 
the affections of all. lew teachers have enjoyed so 
long and so undivided the admiration of their pupils 
or been honored with such universal esteem. 

The method of government which he employed 
in conducting the affairs of the institutions over 
which he presided, was in harmony with the spirit 
which characterized his teaching. There are two 
leading systems of government in operation in the 
management of colleges—the Monarchical and the 
Patriarchal. The one involves a stern Monarch, 

With look of love to threaten or command, 
possessed of unlimited power—a vigilant system of 
police—regulations for close confinement during a 


certain number of hours per day—compulsory at- 
'tendance upon church on Sunday—a long list of 
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laws that must be obeyed—and the threat of ex- 
pulsion hanging like the naked sword of Damocles, 
to constantly remind the subject of the fate of the 
disobedient, and to terrify in the hour of tempta- 
tion. The other is administered in the simplicity 
and unceremonious confidence of the family. It 
says, “* My son attend to my words; keep them in 
the midst of thine heart ; for they are life to them 
that find them, and health to all their flesh. Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life. Let thine eyes look right on, and let 
thine eyelids look straight before thee. Ponder the 


ath of thy feet, and let all thy ways be established. | 


Turn not to the right hand nor to the left; remove 
thy foot from evil.” It declares to its subjects, “I 
am here todo you good, I labor for the promotion 
of your interests. Let us be as one; one in spirit, 
one in aim, with one end in view; remembering that 
the wayward injure none so much as their own 
souls.” I have chanced to be familiar with Colleges 
managed upon both these systems of government, 
and as far as I could judge with about equal re 
sults. From my own experience, I believe the 
latter system when skilfully administered, will be 
found to prove most successful. 

The latter system was the one which in the min 
President Barker adopted, Circumstances may 
have caused him occasionally to deviate from his 
general purpose, and influenced him to adopt harsh 
measures ; but it was not in his heart to execute 
them. Nor was it in accordance with the general 
spirit of his government. Peace and good-will 
towards all men, was the essence of that influence 
which he sought to exert, and he who acted counter 
to this, wounded his heart. He was of that pecu- 
liarly sensitive and aflectionate natures, that trouble 
of any kind weighed heavily upon him. His soul 
shrank away from it, like the sensitive plant from 
the rude touch. E 

it remains for me to remark, in the second place, 
on the power of eloquence which Dr. Barker pos- 
sessed, and the method which it involved. It is in 
that character that he will principally be remem- 
bered beyond the students whom he instructed.— 
His power as a public speaker was chiefly exercised 
in Lectures and occasional Addresses, It was his 
fortune to be frequently engaged for popular occa- 
sions and at Academic festivities. But though 
speaking often, and frequently with little time for 
preparation, he always spoke with ability, and with 
absorbing interest. ‘The announcment of his pres- 
ence on a public occasion, was sufficient to draw an 
audience from the educated and reflecting classes. 

There are two general requisites for successful 
public speaking. ‘The first consists in skilful pre- 
paration of relevant and attractive matter. It is 
a fact recorded in the personal history of Demos- 
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presented only that which has been carefully medi- 
tated. 
| Dr. Barker was much aided in this labor, by that 


habit of mind to which I have already alluded—of 


‘having his knowledge classified and arranged in 
his memory upon the principle of philosophic asso- 
ciation, so that when he turned his attention in 
jupon his own resources for the material of a dis- 
course he found his possessions, as the merchant 
finds the accounts of his debtors, when he opens his 
ledger; and when the subject was once chosen and 
the particular train of thought determined on, the 
writing of the discourse was no more than drawing 
off an account in the form of a bill. 

The subjects which he usually chose and in which 
he seemed most at ease, were those which were 
susceptible of broad generalizations, and which 
required original and philosophic investigation.— 
‘The progress of civilization, and the history of 
opinions were themes upon which he particularly 
delighted to dwell; and in contemplating the ulti- 
mate results of those moral causes which can be 
traced in the history of the past, and which are 
discernible in the conduct of the representative 
men, he found especial pleasure. 

There was a certain fervor of imagination, and 
clearness of preception, which enabled him to see 
every thing in a pure light and in gorgeous color- 
ling, and to invest his compositions with peculiar 
grace and attractiveness. It has been remarked 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that “ his portraits were 
always life-like and accurate, but they represented 
the sitter in those happy moments when the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual natures held ascendancy, 
and triumphed over the animal. Under his magic 
pencil, the earthly clod was sublimated ; the man 
of money became the man of intellect, the miser 
assumed the philosophic mein, the ordinary com- 
‘mon place peer rose into the statesman.” This 
miracle of transfiguration, which, as is attributed, 
occurred in the mind of Sir Joshua, and enabled 
him to put upon canvass more than the mortal 
look and feeling, was often manifested in the con- 
ceptions of our friend, especially in impromptu 
‘remarks, and even in the ordinary course of con- 
versation. ‘The harmonious combination of pow- 
‘ers, such as have been portrayed—clearness and 
vigor of conception—fervor of fancy and imagina- 
‘tion—that spiritual life and light which pervaded 
‘every act and purpose—and that zeal which pene- 
‘trated every thought, enabled him to fulfil the first 
|requisite of the orator with singular felicity. 

The second qualification of successful public 
qualification o cce Pp 
speaking, and by far the most important, is the rare 
igift of exciting and holding the sympathies of an 
audience. ‘This power is largely bestowed on few 
‘men. It requires a fine organization, and a power 
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thenes, the prince of orators, that he never trusted |of imagination, which enables the speaker to con- 
himself to speak before an assembly till he had |ceive of facts and illustrations in the most striking 
carefully and elaborately composed what he was*to | and vivid manner, and by means of look and ges- 
say; and so scrupulous was he in this part of his|ture, and tone of voice precisely fitted to the 
labor, that he is described in preparing for a cer-|thought,of presenting them to his hearers as they 
tain great occasion, as having shut himself up in a| appear in the presence chamber of his own mind. 
cave, removed from the attractions of society, and | This gift when eminently bestowed, has enabled 
those interruptions to which he was subjected at /men to produce those miracles of power for which 


his own home, in order that he might carefully 
weigh and exclude every thought and sentiment 
that could offend the delicate organism of the 
Athenians, and might present only those thoughts 
which would produce the most powerful effect upon 
their minds. And indeed in every country and in 


every age the successful speaker has taken great 


a few favored ones have been renowned in all ages 
—to overpower the judgment—to bewilder the 
fancy—to lead captive the will —and 


hold audience still as night, 
Or summer’s noon-tide air. 


Some of the elements of this gift were possessed by 





him who so often charmed and delighted us by their 


pains in the preparation of his discourses, and has 
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exercise. With an audience, or with companions 
in the social intercourse of life, he signally excelled 
in enlisting and holding the sympathies. There 
was something in that open countenance, that 
genial familiarity, that urbane and frank demeanor, 
which captivated every hearer and won every heart. 
In this particular he excelled as an crator, and to 
this may be attributed one of the secretsof his suc- 
cess in public speaking. But there were other par- 
ticulars in which he was eminent. There was an 
air of dignity, and nobleness of bearing, which 
pervaded his whole form and every feature, in de- 
livering those lofty sentiments in which his dis- 
courses abounded, That pomp and pride of thought 
which is the glory of discourse, pervaded his whole 
being. His frame dilated, his countenance bright- 
ened, his eye beamed with unwonted lustre, and the 
lips were moved with the inspiring ardor of his 
thoughts. It was evident to a casual observer, that 
he felt all he expressed, and that he was possessed 
of a soul fitted to realize and enjoy the noblest 
thought, and to revel in the brightest charms 
which his fancy could portray. 

As a preacher of the gospel he was ever listened 
to with renewed delight. That love and fervor 
which was a marked characteristic of his nature, 
found a fitting theme for its exercise, in infinite 
love, and in the glories of the cross. The meek 
and lowly spirit of christianity met a deep response 
in his bosom, and that compassion and love of the 
Saviour which could embrace all humankind in its 
ample folds, excited in his heart the warmest sym- 
pathies and the purest devotion. It gave his 
preaching that power, which natural and unaffected 
sincerity inspires. Christ rebuked his disciples 
for cherishing pride, and exclusiveness, and the 
desire for vain glory, for sitting on his right hand 
and on his left; but he commended the spirit of 
the little child. That spirit our friend sustained 
in his christian relations. He preached from the 
sincere love of preaching ; and in the true spirit 
of a disciple he went among the churches, carry- 
ing aid to his brethren, as free will offerings. He 
cast his bread upon the waters with humble confi- 
dence and trust. 


There were some general characteristics of our 


brother, which would leave this estimate imperfect. 
were we to neglect. A spirit unassuming and void 
of ostentation, which characterized him in the 
varied relations of life, may be noted as one of 
these. He used no art. He was content to toil) 
on meekly in what he conceived to be his duty, 
without manifesting that impatience, and that! 
uneasy disposition which is never satisfied with 
slow progress; but is ever intent upon vaulting to, 
a position out of reach. He was ready to bide his| 
time. He was willing to wait for his reputation to! 
grow steadily and substantially out of what he really | 
merited. During the twelve years of his Presi-. 
dency of Allegheny College, he was repeatedly. 
invited to assume the Presidency of other Institu- 
tions with much better remuneration than he re- 
ceived in that position. But he steadily refused, | 
and sustained the pecuniary loss, believing that his 
own literary interests, and those of the College, | 
could best be subserved by steady and persistent 
labor in a position where the seed he had scattered 
had begun to bear fruit, and when the abundant. 
harvest was all before him. He doubtless remem-| 
bered that a tree oft removed makes slow growth, 
and that the sturdy branches of the giant oak attain| 
their defiant proportions by slow and steady acere-| 
tions. 
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| This temper of mind is eminently essential to 


success, It cannot be too strongly commended to 
the attention of young men who are just setting 
out, and are searching for ‘that road which shall 
conduct to fortune and to fame. It is not always 
the way that promises best at the outset, that is 
surest to lead to the Paradise youseek. You may at 
first be obliged to encounter many difficulties, and 
the dust may accumulate upon your garments, and 
your way may be circuitous, obstructed, uninviting, 
and Alp upon Alp in eternal barriers may rise be- 
fore you, and may require every nerve, and may 
summon your utmost strength to surmount them, 
before you reach the delectable mountains, and get 
a foretaste of the goodly land. But if you are 
satisfied that you are on the right road, and that 
you are acting In that sphere for which your tal- 
ents have fitted you, and which Providence has 
marked out, then never yield or despair, though you 
meet with difficulties or your strength seems un- 
equal to the contest ; though your way is dark and 
you do not see the sun for many days together. 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 

Caliginosa nocte premit Deus, 

Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adest, memento 
Componere #quus. 





Iile potens sui 
Letusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, ** Vixi.’’ 

It was a merit of our brother departed, that he 
possessed very full and accurate knowledge of pas- 
sing events, and what is pre-eminently the present 
time. He kept up an intimate acquaintance, 
through the daily press, with those men in all parts 
of the world, who have the management of public 
affairs. He knew the prevailing opinions, and the 
position of parties in other countries, as well as his 
own, and watched, with absorbing interest, the ele- 
vation of one ministry, or the dismission of another. 
The events which have been transpiring in Europe, 
since the accession of the present Emperor of the 
French, were watched with all the care of personal 
interests. It was the knowledge of events as they 
transpired, which formed the basis of a reliable 
prediction as to the future. it is a characteristic 
of some men, eminent for scholarship, to have 
scarcely any knowledge of what is going on in the 
world. They have little sympathy with the living 
generation of men. ‘The mind, locked up in some 
special knowledges, cannot see out very far beyond 
them ; nor is it a matter of much moment to them, 
whether France is ruled by President or Emperor ; 
whether the Italian States remain disrupted, dis- 
tracted, dependant, or whether they enter upon a 
renewed nationality, with new hopes and a new 
destiny ; whether the menials of Russia are held in 
perpetual serfdom, or emancipated, with the pros- 
pects of independent manhood, With this special 
and exclusive scholarship he held little sympathy. 
Possessed of a keen sense of the merit of those who 
had signalized themselves, whether by thought or 
deed in the past, he was still more sensitive to the 
glories of the present. If a change took place in 
any part of the world, which was to effect for good 
or evil, large classes of the human family, he was 
elated with joy for their success, or moved with 
grief for their misfortunes. It was his pride, bis 
glory, his constant happiness, fo live not only in 
the world, but to live with the world, and to keep 
step to the progress of events. His heart beat in 
unison with the thiobings of the living present.— 
There was no more delicious feast for him than the 
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response to the question, “ What news to-day?” It 
is in vain for a man to live in a brighter world than 
that illumined by the commingled light of the pre- 
sent and of all past time. In that world he lived, 
and meditated, and enjoyed. 

In judging of current transactions, and in forming 
an estimate of the abilities of leading men, and of 
the motives which would actuate them, he was much 
aided by a certain quickness and acuteness of per- 
ception, ever a marked element of men of talent. 
A slight circumstance, a casual remark, was suffi- 
cient to give him an insight into the inner life of the 
person, and to enable him to forma correct opinion 
of the motives and principles which governed him. 
Possessing a wonderfully read, and retentive mem- 
ory, the slighest hints bearing upon public men and 
upon public measures, were firmly retained, and 
always ready to be added to other hints, as they 
occurred, and thus a knowledge was made up from 
materials which most men would have passed un- 
heeded, or would have forgotten amid other and 
eugrossing pursuits. The special policy of the 
leaders in civil and military movements, were so 
carefully studied, that he could generally form an 
opinion of their ulterior designs, and if a change of 
policy occurred, or a change of ministry, he usually 
understood its significance. This acuteness of per- 
ception gave to his conversation, especially on the 
topics of the day, a sparkle and a brilliancy that 
was captivating. Points of resemblance and con- 
trast, unusual and unlooked for, which constitute 
the basis of humor and wit, seemed to occur intui- 
tively to his mind, and flashed out when they were 
least anticipated. These qualities of mind, together 
with that kirdness of heart and pleasantness of 
manner, upon which we have before remarked, made 
him, in the society of those who could appreciate 
the value of his opinions, and the peculiar richness 
and beauty of his allusidns, eminently companiona- 
ble and popular. 

I have already mentioned his general scholastic 
attainment. He was indeed, well instructed in all 
the departments of the hierarchy of knowledge, 


Mathematics, Natural History, History, Psychol-'! 


ogy and Theology. He believed training in each 
of these, necessary to the most perfect and success- 
ful development. But among these, there were 
some special departments of knowledge, for which 
he cherished a particular fondness. He had a mind 
capable of feeling the beauty of the proofs in the 
Mathematics, and of those laws which govern in 
the Physical Universe, and was frequent and con- 
stant in their praise. But it was History, combin- 
ing the whole domain of thought and action, em- 
bra cing, not only the lives of nations, but Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Language, Oratory, Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,—it was these which elicited his 
warmest affection and his fondest praise. The con- 
sideration of the esthetic in learning, in art, in great 
achievement, drew forth the brightest tints of his 
imagination. 
by some, that the study of the ancient Languages 
should be supplanted by Natural History, and with 
the warmth and zeal of an advocate, urged a liberal 
study of Language, and believed, that, next to the 
study of mind and of God, it held the most exalted 
place. He possessed a familiar acquaintance with 
the plans and conceptions of the poets, both ancient 
and modern. Allusions to the polished nations of 


antiquity, to their laws, their customs, their states- 
men, their warriors, and their mythology, were fre- 
quent and copious, both in his writings, his con- 
versation, and his class-room; and it was always 


He discarded the notions entertained | 
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remarked, when these were introduced, with what 
apimation and fervor he used them, and how high an 
estimate he put upon them, in illustrating and 
beautifying his discourse. ‘ 

But the man possessed of so much learning, and 
all these varied attainments is henceforward to be 
no more among us. The past year has proved 
especially fatalto the world’s distinguished men.— 
Hallam, Humboldt, and Lord Macaulay in England 
—Choate, Prescott, Bond, Irving, and Goodrich in 
America, have all departed 
for that undiscovered country 

From whose bourne no traveler returns. 

And to their number we must now add that of our 
illustrious friend, In this unusual mortality of the 
great and good of earth, what a wealth of learning 
and accomplishments, has been taken away from 
among us! How insatiable is the grave! What 
.a bright galaxy of stars have been blotted out from 
our literary horizon! What a brilliancy of thought 
and of heart emotions has been extinguished by the 
destroyer! With labors complete or only partially 
done, unprepared or ready for the event, have they 
been called from earth! Filled with regrets as we 
are at the loss of sueh august personages, and so 
many, it should remind us that we are but dust, and 
lead us in humility and meek submission to exclaim: 
* Doth not the Lord of all the earth do right !” 

Judging in the light of our short-sighted vision, 
it would seem that our departed brother had not 
lived out his days, that he was cut off in the midst 
of his years. Counting by days and years, his life 
was comparatively short. But 

We live in deeds not years ; in thought not breath ; 

In feelings, not in figures on the dial; 

We should count time by heart-throbs when they beat 

For God, for man, for duty. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best, 

And he but dead who lives the coward life. 





Though his stay among us was short, and has ap- 
parently ended, yet he is not dead. The man who 
spends his life for the advancement of his fellows in 
knowledge, in virtue, in piety, does not cease his 
sarthly existence even at the grave. When Daniel 
Webster was on his death bed at Marshfield, he ex- 
claimed with his parting breath “I still live.” He 
was placed in his tomb by the sea, near the rock of 
Plymouth and the graves of the pilgrims; but how 
small a portion of him who was the ‘pride of his 
‘country, lies mouldering on that consecrated hill. 
|The work of our departed friend was so well done, 
‘that he still lives among us. His deeds, his example 
are secure, beyond the reach of mutability or decay. 
|The lives of the benefactors of our race are taken 
‘from earth with their bodies. They dwell on, and 
‘reproduce themselves, and live still in the hearts of 
men, long after the perishable tenament has mould- 
ered into dust ; and though its identity be lost, its 
‘influence ceases not. My brethren, the character 
‘and example of him we mourn are with us still.— 
Let it be our part to imitate the illustrious pattern 
‘before us. Live for an earnest purpose. Live not 

for ourselves simply, but for humanity. Labor on 
/patiently and meekly in the self-sacrificing spirit 
of a benignant philanthropy. Toil faithfully and 
earnestly for the interests of Universal Education, 
‘for the improvement of that class who would other- 
wise be uneducated. Seek to build up the interests 
‘of society. Endeavor to promote public virtue, and 
cherish in the depth of our hearts the principles of 
a consistent Christian piety. So shall we attain the 
‘consolations of this life, and some foretaste of that 
‘which is to come. 
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